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Please! 


As a personal favor to yourself, 
read every issue of The Scholastic 


thoroughly from cover to cover. 


You will see what it means to 
you in increased knowledge, im- 
proved learning, developed criti- 
cal powers, and sharpened intelli- 
gence. 


It is a study tool that every 
high school student should use. 


In groups of ten or more, you 
may subscribe three years for 
$1.50, two years for $1.25, one 
year for $1.00, and one semester 
for 50c. 


Ask your teacher to forward 
your subscriptions now. 


Thank You! 
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GALOSHES WITH “SILK-STOCKING FIT” 
thse HOOD GALOSHES actually 


mould themselves to 
| foot and ankle 


See how the slim feet 
and ankles above re- 
tainall theirtrimslen- 
der smartness when 
clad in these new 
Hood Galoshes with 
“Silk - Stocking Fit!” 


HOOD RUBALOSH (above) with Invisible TALON coma 
In lightest of all rubber. Choice of five colors. 


HIS season, more than ever be- 

fore—what with longer skirts 
and “feminine” frocks—a “neatly 
turned ankle” is important! 

Surely an appropriate moment 
for the entrance of the new Hood 
Galosh—a smarter, better fitting 
galosh than ever you saw! A galosh 
that fits with amazing new perfec- 
tion because it is made on the 
“silk-stocking principle” 
—actually molds itself 
with a new slender- 
izing grace to every 
curve of your foot 
and ankle. 
In addition, these 

new Hood Galoshes 
fit more accurately at 
the heel. There is a 


HOOD 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


HOOD MAKES CANVAS SHOES 
RUBBER SOLES AND HEELS - 


TIRES - 


heel to match every shoe from 
your most sensible oxford to your 
most frivolous slipper. 

Youcan get these Hood Galoshes 
in misses’ and children’s as well as 
women’s sizes. They come in a wide 
variety of uppers—the lightest of 
all-rubber, sports’ tweeds and one- 
tone fabrics, or the washable 
“suede” finish of the Hood Raintog. 

So ask for Hood Galoshes. 
See for yourself how 
different they are! 


FOR YOUNG MEN: The 
HOOD 7" Flyer with In- 
visible TALON Fastener. 

Extra good-looking and 
long-wearing. 


GALOSHES 


* RUBBER FOOTWEAR 
RUBBER FLOOR TILING 





flat. His massive, earthy, rough-hewn form 

suggests the third dimension and, as the in- 
creasing number of fine Lincoln statues throughout our 
land testify, it is the very stuff of sculpture. 

The latest great memorial statue of Lincoln (pictured 
above) stands in Jersey City at the eastern gateway 
to the Lincoln Highway. It is a colossal seated bronze 
figure, ten feet high, mounted on a thirty-foot semi- 
circle of granite, and was designed by James Earle 
Fraser whose bronze Indian rider, ““At the End of the 
Trail,’ marks the western end of the great transcon- 
tinental highway in San Francisco. The Fraser 
Lincoln, unveiled last June, was under construction 
for several years, and cost $75,000, raised in large part 
by the school children of New Jersey. 

The city of Chicago possesses two of the best known 
and beloved of the Lincoln statues. Both are the 
work of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. The earlier of the 
two was unveiled in Lincoln Park in 1887. Upon a 
pedestal in the center of a large elliptical platform the 
figure of Lincoln stands as if risen from the chair 
behind it ready to address the people. There is both 
ruggedness and dignity in the conception and it bears 
the stamp of the sincerity of Saint-Gaudens’ work. 
The figure in the Grant Park Saint-Gaudens is seated. 

The most intimate and informal of the Lincoln 


O* E rarely thinks of Abraham Lincoln in the 


ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN 
IN 
SCULPTURE 


statues is that made by Gutzon Borglum 
for the city of Newark. Lincoln, seated on 
a bench with his tall hat beside him, has 
been the silent companion of hundreds of 
Newark children who, by sitting on it and 
climbing over it, have worn the bronze 
surface to a high polish. 
A Lincoln monument which has been the 
subject of much controversy was designed by 
George Gray Barnard and given to the city of Cin- 
cinnati by Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft. It is 
a large standing beardless figure—loose, gaunt, un-self- 
conscious—with the hands clasped in front. A copy 
of it was to have been presented to London, but on 
account of the protests of the Lincoln family, a copy 
of the Lincoln Park Saint-Gaudens was given instead, 
and the Barnard replica was sent to Manchester. 

The most monumental of the Lincoln statues is, of 
course, that designed for the Lincoln Memorial in 
Washington by Daniel Chester French. The large 
serene figure of Lincoln seated on a chair across which 
the American flag is draped is the center and focal 
point of the entire Memorial. The statue is twenty 
feet high, weighs nearly two hundred tons, and is done 
in white Georgian marble cut in New York by the six 
Piccirilli brothers. It was borne in freight cars in 
twenty pieces to Washington. French’s original model 
for this colossal figure was an exquisite little figurine 
less than three feet high. 

Sculptors of Lincoln have been fortunate in having 
as sources not only a large number of photographs 
but also a life mask and casts of hands made by 
Douglas Volk in 1860 before Lincoln wore a beard. 
The hands were done the day before his nomination 
for the Presidency and are said to have been swollen 
from hand-shaking. 
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The Boar-Pig 


rT HERE is a back 
} way to the lawn,” 
said Mrs. Phili- 
dore Stossen to her daugh- 
’ ter, ‘through a small grass 
paddock and then through 
1 walled fruit garden full 
gooseberry bushes. I 
went all over the place last 
year when the family were 
away. There is a door 
that opens from the fruit 
garden into a shrubbery, 
and once we emerge from 
there we can mingle with the guests as 
ii we had come in by the ordinary way. 
it’s much safer than going in by the 
front entrance and running the risk of 
coming bang up against the hostess; 
that would be so awkward_when she 
doesn’t happen to have invited us.” 

“Isn’t it a lot of trouble to take for 
getting admittance to a garden party?” 

“To a garden party, yes; to the gar- 
den party of the season, certainly not. 
Every one of any consequence in the 
county, with the exception of ourselves, 
has been asked to meet the Princess, 
and it would be far more troublesome 
to invent explanations as to why we 
weren’t there than to get in by a round- 
about way. I stopped Mrs. Cuvering in 
the road yesterday and talked very 
pointedly about the Princess. If she 
didn’t choose to take the hint and send 
me an invitation it’s not my fault, is it? 
Here it is: we just cut across the grass 
and through that little gate into the 
garden.” 

Mrs. Stossen and her daughter, suit- 
ably arrayed for a garden party func- 
tion with an infusion of Almanack de 
Gotha, sailed through the narrow grass 
paddock and the ensuing gooseberry 
garden with the air of state barges 
making an unofficial progress along a 
rural trout stream. There was a certain 
amount of furtive haste mingled with 
the stateliness of their advance as 
though hostile searchlights might be 
turned on them at any moment; and as 
a matter of fact, they were not unob- 
served. Matilda Cuvering, with the alert 
eyes of thirteen years old and the added 
advantage of an exalted position in the 
branches of a medlar tree, had enjoyed 
a good view of the Stossen flanking 
movement and had foreseen exactly 


By H. H. Munro (‘‘Saki’’) 


The humor of “‘Saki’’ is not the rough-and-tumble 
of Mark Twain or Will Rogers. 
Christopher Morley or Alice-in-Wonderland, 
you ll like H. H. Munro. 


child” on paper or punctured a pompous per- 
sonage with more fun and finesse than this British 
soldier whose untimely death in the war cut off a 
stream of the most delicious satirical stories ever 
invented. An omnibus edition of Saki’s sketches 
has just been published by the Viking Press. 


where it would break down in execution. 

“They'll find the door locked, and 
they’ll jolly well have to go back the 
way they came,” she remarked to her- 
self. “Serves them right for not coming 
in by the proper entrance. What a pity 
Tarquin Superbus isn’t loose in the pad- 
dock. After all, as every one else is 
enjoying themselves, I don’t see why 
Tarquin shouldn’t have an afternoon 
out.” 

Matilda was of an age when thought 
is action; she slid down from the 
branches of the medlar tree, and when 
she clambered back again, Tarquin, the 
huge white Yorkshire boar-pig, had 
exchanged the narrow limits of his sty 
for the wider range of the grass pad- 
dock. The discomfited Stossen expedi- 
tion, returning in recriminatory but 
otherwise orderly retreat from the un- 
yielding obstacle of the locked door, 
came to a sudden halt at the gate divid- 
ing the paddock from the gooseberry 
garden. 

“What a villainous-looking animal,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stossen; “it wasn’t 
there when we came in.” 

“Tt’s there now, anyhow,” said her 
daughter. “What on earth are we to 
do? I wish we had never come.” 

The boar-pig had drawn nearer to 
the gate for a closer inspection of the 
human intruders, and stood champing 
his jaws and blinking his small red 
eyes in a manner that was doubtless 
intended to be disconcerting, and, as 
far as the Stossens were concerned, 
thoroughly achieved that result. 

“Shoo! Hish! Hish! Shoo 
the ladies in chorus. 

“Tf they think they’re going to drive 
him away by reciting lists of the kings 
of Israel and Judah they’re laying 
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cried 


But if you like 


No one has put a “bad 


themselves out for disap- 
pointment,” observed 
Matilda from her seat in 
the medlar tree. As she 
made the observation aloud 
Mrs. Stossen became for 
the first time aware of her 
presence. A moment or 
two earlier she would have 
been anything but pleased 
at the discovery that the 
garden was not as deserted 
as it. looked, but now, she 
hailed the fact of the 
child’s presence on the scene with abso- 
lute relief. 

“Little girl, can you find some one 
to drive away—” she began hopefully. 

“Comment? Comprends . pas,’ was 
the response. 

“Oh, are you French? Etes vous 
francaise?” 

“Pas de tous. "Suis anglaise.” 

“Then why not talk English? I want 
to know if—” 

“Permettes-mot expliquer. You see, 
I’m rather under a cloud,” said Matilda. 
“I’m staying with my aunt, and I was 
told I must behave particularly well to- 
day, as‘ lots of people were coming for 
a garden party, and I was told to imi- 
tate Claude, that’s my young cousin, 
who never does anything wrong except 
by accident, and then is always apolo- 
getic about it. It seems they thought I 
ate too much raspberry trifle at lunch, 
and they said Claude never eats too 
much raspberry trifle. Well, Claude 
always goes to sleep for half an hour 
after lunch, because he’s told to, and I 
waited till he was asleep, and tied his 
hands and started forcible feeding with 
a whole bucketful of raspberry trifle 
that they were keeping for the garden 
party. Lots of it went on to his sailor 
suit and some of it on to the bed, but 
a good deal went down Claude’s throat, 
and they can’t say again that he has 
never been known to eat too much 
raspberry trifle. That is why I am not 
allowed to go to the party, and as an 
additional punishment I must speak 
French all the afternoon. I’ve had to 
tell you all this in English, as there 
were words like ‘forcible feeding’ that 
I didn’t know the French for; of course 
I could have invented them, but if I 
had said nourriture obligatoire you 
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wouldn’t have had the least idea what 
I was talking about. Mais maintenant, 
nous parlons francais.” 

“Oh, very well, trés bien,’ said Mrs. 
Stossen reluctantly; in moments of 
flurry such French as she knew was not 
under very good control. “Ld a l’autre 
cété de la porte, est un cochon—” 

“Un cochon? Ah, le petit charmant!” 
exclaimed Matilda with enthusiasm. 

“Mais non, pas du tout petit, et pas 
du tout charmant; un béte féroce-—” 

“Une béte,’ corrected Matilda; “a 
pig is masculine as long as you call it 
a pig, but if you lose your temper with 
it and call it a ferocious beast it be- 
comes one of us at once. French is 
a dreadfully unsexihg language.” 

“For goodness sake let us talk Eng- 
lish then,” said Mrs. Stossen. “Is there 
any way out of this garden except 
through the paddock where the pig is?” 

“T always go over the wall, by way 
of the plum tree,” said Matilda. 

“Dressed as we are we could hardly 
do that,” said Mrs. Stossen; it was 
difficult to imagine her doing it in any 
costume. 

“Do you think you could go and get 
some one who would drive the pig 
away?” asked Miss Stossen. 

“I promised my aunt I would stay 
here till five o’clock; it’s not four yet.” 

“IT am sure, under the circumstances, 
your aunt would permit—” 

“My conscience would not permit,” 
said Matilda with cold dignity. 

“We can’t stay here till five o’clock,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Stossen with growing 
exasperation. 

“Shall I recite to you to make the 
time pass quicker?” asked Matilda 
obligingly. “ ‘Belinda, the Little Bread- 
winner,’ is considered my best piece, or, 
perhaps, it ought to be something in 


French. Henri Quatre’s address to his 
soldiers is the only thing I really know 
in that language.” 

“Tf you will go and fetch some one 
to drive that animal away I will give 
you something to buy yourself a nice 
present,” said Mrs. Stossen. 

Matilda came several inches lower 
down the medlar tree. 

“That is the most practical sugges- 
tion you have made yet for getting out 
of the garden,” she remarked cheer- 
fully; “Claude and I are collecting 
money for the Children’s Fresh Air 
Fund, and we are seeing which of us 
can collect the biggest sum.” 

“T shall be very glad to contribute 
half a crown, very glad indeed,” said 
Mrs. Stossen, digging that coin out of 
the depths of a receptacle which formed 
a detached outwork of her toilet. 

“Claude is a long way ahead of me 
at present,” continued Matilda, taking 
no notice of the suggested offering; 
“you see, he’s only eleven, and has 
golden hair, and those are enormous 
advantages when you’re on the collect- 
ing job. Only the other day a Russian 
lady gave him ten shillings. Russians 
understand the art of giving far better 
than we do. I expect Claude will net 
quite twenty-five shillings this after- 
noon; he’ll have the field to himself, 
and he’ll be able to do the pale, fragile, 
not-long-for-this-world business to per- 
fection after his raspberry trifle experi- 
ence. Yes, he'll be quite two pounds 
ahead of me by now.” 

With much probing and plucking and 
many regretful murmurs the beleagured 
ladies managed to produce seven-and- 
sixpence between them. 

“T am afraid this is all we’ve got,” 
said Mrs. Stossen. 

Matilda showed no sign of coming 
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down either to the earth or to their 
figure. 

“T could not do violence to my con- 
science for anything less than ten shill- 
ings,” she announced stiffly. 

Mother and daughter muttered cer- 
tain remarks under their breath, in 
which the word “beast” was prominent, 
and probably had no reference to Tar- 
quin. 

“I find I have got another half- 
crown,” said Mrs. Stossen in a shaking 
voice; “here you are. Now please fetch 
some one quickly.” 

Matilda slipped down from the tree, 
took possession of the donation, and 
proceeded to pick up a handful of over- 
ripe medlars from the grass at her feet. 
Then she climbed over the gate and 
addressed herself affectionately to the 
boar-pig. 

“Come, Tarquin, dear old boy; you 
know you can’t resist medlars when 
they’re rotten and squashy.” 

Tarquin couldn’t. By dint of throw- 
ing the fruit in front of him at judi- 
cious intervals Matilda decoyed him 
back to his sty, while the delivered 
captives hurried across the paddock. 

“Well, I never! The little minx!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Stossen when she was 
safely on the high road. “The animal 
wasn’t savage at all, and as for the ten 
shillings, I don’t believe the Fresh Air 
Fund will see a penny of it!” 

There she was unwarrantably harsh 
in her judgment. If you examine the 
books of the fund you will find the 
acknowledgment: “Collected by Miss 
Matilda Cuvering, 2s. 6d.” 


Reprinted, by permission of Brandt & 
Brandt, Literary Agents, from “Beasts and 
Super-Beasts,” by H. H. Munro (Viking 
Press). 








| F you have been seeing 


sentimental movies or 


reading romantic 
stories in which people are 
represented with a cloying 
seriousness as somewhat 


Who Was **Saki’’? 


ture. Make the most of life by being amused atit, said“‘Saki.”’ 
H. H. Munro was born in Burma in 1870. He was 


private 


grow excited over this re- 
form or that panacea? In 
the end you will be bucked 
by this same human na- 





more saintly or heroic 
than they strike you as 
being in your real world, 
turn some time for an 
antidote to the little stories of Hector Hugo Munro, who 
wrote by the pen name of “Saki.” In them you will find 
never a martyr or hero or saint, and hardly ever a simple, 
straightforward human being. And as for seriousness, well, 
with one or two exceptions, it doesn’t exist in Saki’s stories. 
To H. H. Munro people on the whole were petty and 
scheming and quite incapable of deep emotion or real dis- 
interestedness. And the way to make life tolerable under 
these conditions was to laugh at it. His was the real 
cynic’s philosophy; since human nature is what it is, why 


in the 
Great 
War 


educated in England, and after serving for a period with 
the Burma Military Police, he began to write for the news- 
papers acting for a time as correspondent in Russia and 
the Balkans for the Morning Post. Many of the sketches 
which appear in his collected stories were printed first in 
newspapers. Some years before the war he published a 
book entitled When Wiiliam Came. It dealt with the pos- 
sibility and consequences of a war with Germany. When 
he enlisted in 1914, he is said to have remarked that ‘‘the 
man who wrote When William Came ought to meet William 
half-way.”” Munro, as a non-commissioned officer, was 
killed in action in 1916. His stories, with an introduction 
by Christopher Morley, have recently been collected and 
published complete by the Viking Press. 
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A Prose Poem on 


Beautiful 
Hawk Moths 


By W. H. Hupson 


N the late summer I often walk by 
flowery places of an evening, or at 
some late hours by moonlight, in the 
hope of seeing that rare night-wand- 
erer, the death’s head moth; but the 
hope is now an old one, so worn and 
faded that it is hardly more than the 
memory of a hope. Why, I have asked 
myself times without number, am I so 
luckless in my quest of an insect which 
is not only a large object to catch the 
eye but has a voice, or sound, as well 
to attract a seeker’s attention? On 
consulting others on this point, some of 
them lepidopterists and diligent collec- 
tors, they have assured me that they 
have never once had a glimpse of the 
living free Acherontia atropas going 
about on his flowery business. 

A few years ago, while on a ramble 
in a southern country, I heard of a 
gentleman in the neighborhood who had 
a taste for adders and death’s-head 
moths and was accustomed to collect 
and keep them in considerable numbers 
in his house. My own partiality for 
adders induced me to call on him, and 
we exchanged experiences and had 
some pleasant talk about these shy, beau- 
tiful and (to us) harmless creatures. 
I am speaking of adders now; I had 
not yet heard of his predilection for 
the great moth; when he spoke of his 
second favourite I begged him to show 
me a specimen or two. Turning to his 
wife, who was present and shared his 
queer tastes, he told her to go and get 
me some. She left the room, and re- 
turned by and by with a large cardboard 
box, such as milliners and dressmakers 
use; removing the lid, she raised it 
above my head and emptied the contents 
over me—a shower of living, shivering, 
fluttering, squeaking or creaking 
death’s-head moths! In a moment they 
were all over me, from my head right 
down to my feet, not attempting to fly, 
but running, quivering, and shaking 
their wings, so that I had a bath and 
feast of them. 

At that moment it mattered not, that 
I was a stranger there, in the library 
or study of a country house, with those 
two looking on and laughing at my 
plight. It is what we feel that matters: 
I might have been standing in some 
wilderness never trodden by human 


foot, myself an unhuman solitary, and 
merely by willing it I had drawn those 





beautiful beings of 
the dark to me, 
charming them as 
with a flowery fra- 
grance from their 
secret hiding-places 
in a dim world of 
leaves to gather 
upon and _ cover 
me over with their 
downy, trembling, 
mottled grey and 
rich yellow velvet 
wings. 

Even this  fas- 
cinating experience 
did not wholly 
satisfy me: noth- 
ing, I said, would 
satisfy me short of 
seeing the undo- 
mesticated moth living his proper life 
in the open air. He smiled and shook 
his head. Useless to look for such 
a thing! He had never seen it and didn’t 
believe that I ever would; he couldn’t 
say why. He got his moths by paying 
sixpence apiece for the chrysalids to 
workmen in the potato fields and rear- 
ing them himself; in this way be ob- 
tained as many as he wanted—sixty or 
seventy or eighty every year. 

I can only hope that time will prove 
him wrong, and I go on as before, 
haunting the flowery places in the last 
light of day and when the moon shines. 

Another surprisingly beautiful moth 
which, they say, is as rarely seen as the 
Acherontia is the crimson underwing. 
Once only have I been able to observe 
this lovely moth flying about—and it 
was in a room! I was staying with 
friends at the Anglers’ Inn at Brans- 
bury on the Test when one evening 
after the lamps were lit the moth ap- 
peared in our sitting-room and re- 
mained two days and nights with us in 
spite of our kind persecutions and artful 
plans for his expulsion. It was early 
September, with mild sunny days and 
misty or wet nights, and in the evening, 
when the room was very warm, we 
would throw the windows and doors 
open, thinking of the delicious relief it 
would be for our prisoner to pass out 
of that superheated atmosphere, that 
painful brightness, into his own wide, 
wet world, its darkness and silence and 
fragrance, and a mysterious signal 



































waited to him from a distance out of 
clouds of whispering leaves, from one 
there waiting for him. Then with fans 


and hats and folded newspapers we 
would try to fan him out, but it only 
made him wild—wild as a newly caught 
linnet in a cage; he would dart hither 
and thither about the room, now among 
us, now over our heads, still refusing 
to go out. We didn’t want him to go, 
so that after religiously doing our best 
for him we were pleased to have him 
stay. We even tried to make him happy 
as our guest by offering him honey and 
golden-syrup and placing flowers in 
vases all about the room, but he would 
accept nothing from us. 

At rest on a wall or curtain he ap- 
peared as a grey triangular patch, or- 
namented, when viewed closely, with 
mottlings of a dusky hue; but on lifting 
his forewings, the lovely crimson colour 
of the underwings was displayed. No 
crimson flower, no sea-shell, no sunset 
cloud, can show a hue to compare in 
loveliness with it. Another hidden 
beauty was revealed when the lamps 
were lighted to start him flying up and 
down the room over our heads, always 
keeping close to the low ceiling. He had 
a surprisingly bird-like appearance 
then, and the under-surface of the bird- 
shaped body being pure white and 
downy he was like a miniature martin 
with crimson on his wings. He was 
then at his best, our “elf-darling’”; no 
one dared touch him even with a finger- 
tip lest that exquisitely delicate down 
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“IF IHAD MY TEENS TO LIVE OVER’— 


VII. By Dorotuy CAnFiecp FIsHER 


F I could live over my ‘teens, I believe 

I'd concentrate on learning more about 
the clear, purposeful, energetic use of my 
brain in the weighing of evidence—espe- 
cially evidence in the matter of personal 
relations, where little intelligence ever 
makes its way. To be able to put your 
mind firmly and continuously on a problem 
confronting you, is so unusual as to create 
a scarcity demand for people who can. 

It would be hard to do. It ts hard to do, 
one of the most difficult studies in any cur- 
riculum one can lay out for one’s self. 
Much more is known about how to train 
one’s body to controlled, well-timed, ener- 
getic activity, than how to think in the same 
way, especially in matters that touch you 
personally. There are plenty of teachers 
ready to impart to you the facts of French, 
mathematics, history. Few indeed who 
have any notion how to help you improve 
your ability to look around you at any sit- 


uation in which you find yourself, and— 


without giving way to fear, anger, hys- 
teria, resentment, or triumph—see what is 
there and what is the best thing to do about 
it. That sort of mental discipline must 
usually be self-taught and learned alone. 
I wish all young people in their ’teens prac- 
tised harder to acquire some of that tech- 
nique. 

Everybody has seen a horse start, snort 
and quiver at the sight of a piece of paper 
blown his way by the wind, and end by 
running madly away in a panic of perfectly 
sincere terror. How not to be like a horse 


SPas C ' ' 
(Photo © Bachrach) 
Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher needs no 
introduction to American youth. Her 
fine novels—The Bent Twig, Rough 
Hewn, Understood Betsy, The Deepening 
Stream, and many others—have en- 
deared her to thousands of discriminat- 
ingreaders. Daughter of a college presi- 
dent, successful wife and mother, Ph. D. 
in Romance Languages, interpreter of 
the new education, war worker in 
France, member of the selecting com- 
mittee of the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
judge of The Scholastic’s short story 
contests, she has played many roles in 
the drama of American culture, and 

played them all surpassingly well. 


in this matter, 1s a branch of learning I 
would start earlier and pursue more ar- 
dently if I had my ’teens to live again. 











Beautiful Moths 


(Continued from page 5) 
I have frequently 


should be injured. 
had humming-birds blunder into a 
room where I sat and fly around seeking 
an exit, but never one of these, for all 
the glittering scale-like feathers, seemed 
so perfectly beautiful as our dark crim- 
son underwing. 

On the third evening to our regret we 
succeeded in getting him to fly out. 

Now, we asked, what had the books- 
about-moths-makers to tell us concern- 
ing this particular elf-darling? I 
proceeded to get out my work on 
Butterflies and Moths—one recently 
published. It gave a description of the 
insect—colour and measurements; then, 
under the heading of “general remarks,” 
came the following: “This moth will 
never be seen, but by judicious sugaring 
as many as half-a-dozen specimens may 
be obtained in a single night.” That 
was all! It was a shock to us, and we 
wondered whether any of our natural- 
ists had tried the plan of “judicious 
sugaring” to obtain a few specimens of 
that rarer, more elusive creature, the 
fairy, before its final extinction in 
3ritain. 

The memory of those two evenings 
with a crimson underwing brings to 
mind just now yet another enchanting 


evening I spent in the valley of the 
Wiltshire Avon. It was June, just be- 
fore hay-cutting, and for most of the 
time, until the last faint underglow had 
faded and the stars were out, I was 
standing motionless, knee-deep in the 
plumy seeded grasses, watching the 
ghost-moths, as I had never seen them 
before, in scores and in hundreds, 
dimly visible in their whiteness all over 
the dusky meadow, engaged in their 
quaint, beautiful, rhythmic love-dance. 
It was the wide silent night and the 
moths’ strange motions and whiteness 
in the dark that gave it a magic on that 
occasion. Seen by daylight or lamplight 
it is Lord de Tabley’s “owl-white moth 
with mealy wings,” or one of them, and 
nothing more. 

Most moths are haunters of the twi- 
light and the dark, but we have one of 
the larger and highly distinguished 
species, the humming-bird hawk-moth, 
which flies abroad by day, even during 
the hottest seasons, and visits our gar- 
dens in the full blaze of noon. It has 
no glory of colour like the crimson 
underwing and death’s-head moth, nor 
ghostly white, yet it outshines all the 
others in beauty and in the sense of 
wonder and delight its appearance pro- 
duces. Here I will quote part of a letter 
written to me some years ago by a lady 
who wanted to know if I could identify 
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an insect she was particularly interested 
in, from her description. She had seen 
it when a child in the garden at her 
early home in Wiltshire, and never 
since, nor had she ever discovered what 
it was. 

“When I was a child,” the letter 
says, “I had a great fancy for a rare, 
strange, fascinating insect called by the 
children of my day the Merrylee-dance- 
a-pole. Only on the hottest and longest 
of summer days did the radiant being 
delight our eyes; to have seen it con- 
ferred high honour and distinction on 
the fortunate beholder. We regarded it 
with mingled awe and joy, and followed 
its erratic and rapid flight with ecstacy. 
It was soft and warm and brown, 
fluffy and golden, too, and created in 
our infantile minds an_ indescribable 
impression of glory, brilliance, aloof- 
ness, elusiveness. We thought it a 
being from some other world, and dur- 
ing each of its frequent sudden disap- 
pearances among the flowering bushes 
we held our breath, fearing it would 
return no more, but had flown right 
through the blossoming screen and back 
to the sun and stars. To me it was an 
apparition of inexpressible delight, and 
I longed to be a Merrylee-dance-a-pole 
myself to fly to unheard-of, unthought- 
of, undreamed-of beautiful flowery 
lands.” 

A descriptive passage this by one 
who is not a literary person, a student 
of expression anxiously seeking after 
the “explicit word,” yet an expression 
rare and beautiful as the thing de- 
scribed: one reads it with a quickened 
pulse. Who should dream of finding its 
like anywhere in the thousand books 
of British butterflies and moths 
which our exceedingly industrious 
lepidopterists have produced during the 
last six or seven decades? Yet these 
same thousand volumes were written 
less for the scientific student of ento- 
mology than for the general reader, or 
for every person who wants, on seeing 
a white admiral or a privet moth, to 
know what it is and goes to a book to 
find out all about it. These writers all 
fail in the very thing which one would 
imagine to be most important in books 
intended for such a purpose—the power 
to convey to the reader’s mind a vivid 
image of the thing described. One 
would like to know what the profes- 
sional ¢ntomologist or writer of books 
about moths would say of the passage 
I have quoted from a letter asking for 
information about an insect. Probabty 
he would say that the lady wrote more 
from the heart than from the head, that 
writing so she is rhapsodical and as 
inaccurate as one would expect her to 
be, although one is able to identify her 
Merrylee-dance-a-pole as the Macrog- 
lossa stellatarum. 

It would be perfectly true—she is in- 
accurate, yet succeeds in producing the 
effect aimed at while the accurate 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A Naturalist with a Poet’s Heart 


Ws are used to thinking that 
Nature means one thing to the 
poet and another to the naturalist; to 
the one a world of beauty which kindles 
the imagination and stirs the emotions, 
to the other a world of phenomena to 
be observed and classified. This differ- 
ence in attitude toward the natural 
world rests, we believe, upon great dif- 
ferences in cast of mind and in tempera- 
ment. We regard each point of view 
as invaluable and as having its own 
contribution to make to the under- 
standing and enjoyment of life, but 
we do not expect to find them both in 
the same individual. We do not com- 
plain that Darwin wrote no Ode to 
a Nightingale, or Keats no Origin 
of Species. And yet occasionally we 
do come upon a personality in which 
the extremes do seem to meet, in 
which the scientist’s habit of mind 
does merge with the poet’s feeling 
for Nature. Thoreau was such a 
personality and Richard Jefferies 
another. 

And then—completely to disrupt 
our neat pigeon-holing—there is W. 
H. Hudson. What are we going to 
do about classifying him? Every- 
thing he ever wrote gives evidence 
of the accurate observation of 
Nature, of the intensive and dis- 
ciplined study of it; and yet what 
has he written that is not at the same 
time poetry? When he writes as a 
naturalist about birds and animals, it 
is with a poet’s joy and imagination 
and awareness of beauty. And when 
he writes purely imaginative ro- 
mance, it is with a naturalist’s expert 
knowledge of his favorite back- 
ground of out-of-doors. 

The little sketch, “Beautiful Hawk 
Moths,” which appears in this issue 
of The Scholastic is taken from Hud- 
son’s Book of a Naturalist. It is not 
fiction; it is the precise record of 
observations. And yet what a poetic, 
mystic, almost religious quality it has. 
We have chosen it because in its minia- 
ture form it gives you the essential spirit 
and distinctive flavor of Hudson’s nat- 
ure-writing, and because in the closing 
passage you will find an explicit state- 
ment of his feeling about Nature: “Un- 
less the soul goes out to meet what we 
see, we do not see it, nothing do we see, 
not a beetle, not a blade of grass.” 

If this little essay whets your appe- 
tite for more, we feel sure that we can 
promise you that none of it will “let 
you down.” If you do not already know 
such books as Adventures Among Birds, 
Idle Days in Patagonia, and The Book 
of a Naturalist, they will be a revelation 
to you in the field of so-called “nature- 


By Linpa HENLY 


study.” There is no pedantry in them. 
They are warm and human, and the 
spirit which animates them is loving and 
gentle, and yet virile and intense. 
Although Hudson’s nature books may 
not be familiar to most of you, probably 
you need no introduction to his great 
romance, Green Mansions. It is a book 
which must already have helped many 
of. you bring to the surface and put into 
words all those vague and inarticulate 


W. H. HUDSON 
From a drawing by Willfam Rothenstein 


cravings for beauty which at this time 
of life are so hard to express. It is a 
book which in a way belongs to youth, 
for is not the lovely bird-girl Rima an 
embodiment of all youth’s dreams of 
ideal and elusive beauty? The place 
which Green Mansions can fill in peo- 
ple’s lives is indicated, it seems to me, 
by the fact that it was a special favorite 
among Byrd’s men in Little America. 
How the warmth and color and prodi- 
gality of its tropical life must have 
warmed the cockles of their hearts! 
Unlike Green Mansions, which is laid 
in an unexplored remote region of 
Venezuela, unknown even to Hudson, 
his other romances and stories, The Pur- 
ple Land and Tales of the Pampas, are 
set in the part of South America in 


which Hudson was born and which he 
knew intimately. They have, therefore, 
a quality of actuality which is not pres- 
ent in the more fanciful romance. “El 
Ombu,” in Tales of the Pampas has been 
called the greatest short story in 
English. 

South America, the land of Hudson’s 
youth and the background of much of 
his work, was always the home of his. 
spirit. He once told his friend and 
biographer, Morley Roberts, that per- 
haps his life ended when he leit 
South America. Born at Quilmes, 
near Buenos Ayres, in 1841, he spent 
the first twenty-nine years of his life 
on the pampas and plains of the Ar- 

gentine. How he lived with his father 
and mother and five brothers and 
sisters on isolated plantations among 
scattered estancias, where there were 
no schools, and only an occasional 
itinerant tutor, knowing few Eng- 
lishmen but many a gaucho, is all 
.enchantingly told in Far Away and 
Long Ago, a book which you must by 
all means read. For besides being 
intensely interesting in itself, it gives 
an insight into the influence which 
made Hudson the rare and uncon- 
ventional creature he was. 

Of Hudson’s later life in England, 
Morley Roberts gives us a fairly inti- 
mate picture, although there are few 
landmarks in it. The first ten years 
of extreme poverty are even to 
Roberts still a mystery, and the rest 
is uneventful. Roberts met him quite 
by accident in a Bayswater boarding- 
house in London kept by his wife, 
Emily, a rather, colorless woman—a 
singing teacher much older than 
Hudson and devoted to him. They 
were very poor, even then, and strug- 
gled along running one boarding- 
house after another until they finally 
settled down in a house bequeathed 
to Emily by her sister. It was 

heavily mortgaged but, by letting out 
the lower floors as flats, they were able 
to live in comparative security on the 
garret floor, a dull and gloomy sanctuary 
for so great a lover of the open spaces. 

Any money to spare from a singing- 
lesson fee or an article published was 
straightway spent on an expedition into 
the country. The pilgrimages of those 
days are recorded in such books as 
Afoot in England and The Land’s End. 

Hudson lived to be 81 years old. 
Fortunately, for some time before his 
death, he was receiving the recognition 
of a large public both in England and 
America. His mind was active until the 
very end. His last book, A Hind in 
Richmond Park, was published after his 
death in 1922. 
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The Birth of a Masterpiece 


OBERT BROWNING had no idea 
on that sweltering June day in 
1860 when he turned into the square of 
San Lorenzo in Florence, 
that on a barrow among 
all sorts of trumpery and 
tawdry baits for the un- 
wary lay the embryo of his 
great poem, The Ring and 
the Book. But there it was, 
a shabby old yellow thing, 
half print and half manu- 
script, waiting for his vivi- 
fying touch to turn it into 
a masterpiece. 
Case-hardened booklovers 
gravitate to bookstalls as 
instinctively as hunting dogs 
point. Robert turned into 
that swarming square and 
made his way between 
chipped mirrors, bronze 
angel heads, broken utensils, 
cast-off clothes, ragged 
tapestries, straight toward 
a barrow where five books 
reposed. He opened the one 
which looked the most 
shabby and he read: 


A ROMAN MURDER CASE: 
Position of the entire criminal cause 
Of Guido Franceschini, nobleman, 
With certain Four, the cutthroats in his 


pay, 

Tried, all five, and found guilty and put 
to death 

By heading or 
ranks, 

At Rome on February 


hanging as_ befitted 


Twenty-Two 


Since our salvation Sixteen Ninety- 


Eight.” 
“Stall!” he cried, and was so eager 
for possession that he paid the first 
price named and marched off, leaving 
the vendor scratching his head in be- 
wilderment at the loss of his inalienable 
right to bicker and barter! 

The poet was dead to the world, 
avidly devouring his prize as he passed 
perilously among jab- 
bering market-men and 
thick-ankled girls in 
the buzz and blare of 
the hot afternoon. In 
excitement he stopped 
at the Strozzi, at the 
Pillar, at the Bridge. 
By the time he reached 
Casa Guidi—that most 
perfect shrine of mar- 
ried love in all litera- 
ture, perhaps in all life! 
—he had mastered the 
cramped Latin “inter- 
filleted with Italian 
streaks” in which the 
old book was written. 


gotten. 


Guido Franceschini. 


By Harriet GAYLORD 


The entire law case was there, the 
pleadings, the evidence, the verdict, the 
appeal to Holy Church, the Pope’s final 


‘The Star-Crossed Lovers” 


decree, the story of the execution. The 
cold, hard facts of the murder of 
Pompilia and her parents kept Rome 
agog with excitement for a time, then 
passed into an oblivion which would 
doubtless have been permanent, had not 
the slender thread of chance or the 
“Hand always above his_ shoulder” 
drawn or pushed Robert Browning into 
the square of San Lorenzo that after- 
noon. 

Buoyantly he rushed into the apart- 
ment where that other songster, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, frail and deli- 
cate in body as the wren but dauntless 
in heart and spirit as the eagle, was 
waiting for her man. What an evening 
they had together as he dramatized his 


Three hundred years ago a notorious murder case 
gripped the people of Italy. Just as today millions of 
Americans devour the tabloids for crime news, the 
Roman crowds hung breathless on the fate of Count 
Then for two centuries it was for- 
But in 1860 a great English poet, living in 
Florence, discovered in an old yellow book the record 
of the trial, and brought it to life in an immortal epic, 
“The Ring and the Book.” 
articles on the fascinating lives of Robert and Elizabeth 
Browning and his great masterpiece. 
a New York English teacher who has made a special 
somite of the Brownings and has just published a delight- 
ful book, “‘Pompilia and Her Poet,” on the same theme. 


This is the first of four 


Miss Gaylord is 


discovery over their supper of chestnuts 

and grapes, or strode up and down after- 

ward, spouting the text and acting the 
roles! Elizabeth loved his 
boisterous boyishness, his 
wild enthusiasms, and the 
old Latin was almost as 
familiar to her as_ her 
mother tongue. 

Partly not to tire her, 
partly from the urge of the 
creator to be alone, he 
finally stepped out on their 
terrace and continued his 
pacing on the lozenge brick- 
work. Opposite, the Church 
of San Felice was aglow 
for festival and cloistered 
voices chanted the praise of 
God. Heat lightning flashed 
from cloud to cloud, while 
below walked Florentine 
citizens, “drinking in the 
blackness in default of air.” 

The throes, the joys of 
creation gripped him. He 
was back in the 1690’s. He 
visioned the grim castle of 
the Franceschini where 

Black Guido imprisoned his child bride; 
shuddered at the tortures she endured 
until that warrior-saint Caponsacchi 
leaped into the breach and bore her 
away to Rome. He lived through the 
tragedy at the mean inn, went on with 
the prisoners to Rome and the final 
catastrophe. 

The bare facts he fitted with imagina- 
tion; the skeleton actors he clothed with 
flesh and blood, then endowed them with 
souls adapted to the roles they must play 
in his creation. And they lived—lived 
as did the dead of old upon whom Elisha 
stretched himself in benison and resur- 
rection, lived because the poet infused 
into inert stuff his vivid, scintillating 
soul! He had the crude story. From it 
he must rear a palace of music, orches- 
trate it into passion 
which would leave the 
ground to lose itself in 
the sky! 

Then tragedy in his 
home reared its grim 
head under the guise of 
fear. The urge for 
creation sank into his 
subconsciousness. A11 
conscious thought and 
emotion was spent in 
trying to hold back the 
flight of his angel from 
their home. Elizabeth 
Browning died one 
year after the finding of 
the old book. 
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It was four years later that the “Hand 
always above his shoulder” pushed him 
across to the shelf in his library at War- 
wick Crescent, London, where the book 
patiently awaited his alchemy. He 
opened it and read until the dead sprang 
into life once more, life as he had con- 
ceived it for them in Florence. They 
were ready and waiting for his epic. 
Guido, the black-hearted, Pompilia of 
the white soul, Giuseppe Caponsacchi, 
the handsome young priest, the noble 
Pope “far in readiness for God’’—these 
gripped the poet so tenaciously that for 
the next four years they held almost un- 
ceasing sway in his heart and brain. 

Little by little there was a_ subtle 
hallowing of his conception of Pompilia 
into the spiritual embodiment of his 
wife, at the shrine of whose memory 
the poet unremittingly worshipped. As 
his angel had hallowed his life, his every 
thought, so must she change the gay 
young priest into the soldier saint; so 
in his death hour must Guido call out 
for salvation from the clean soul he had 
never been able to smirch with his 
blackness; so must the holy Pope see 
in Pompilia: 

This gift of God who showed for 
once 

How he would have the world go white.” 

Twelve cantos Browning planned to 
write and nine times was the story to be 
repeated with different facets reflecting 
the individuality of the teller of each 
tale. One evening when surrounded by 
a group of friends, he related a simple 
incident; then asked each to repeat it 
and give his own interpretation. The 
difference in the reactions and even in 
the repetitions made him laugh trium- 
phantly. Just so would his dramatic 
monologues differ each from the other 
and none of the nine give the complete 
story. That must be lifted out from them 
all point by point, rejecting the false, se- 
lecting the true, even as the Court of 
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[Ed. Note: Every year about this 
time thousands of Scholastic readers 
are polishing up their brain children 
—st@ries, essays, and poems—for the 
literary contests of the Scholastic 
Awards. The closing date (March 
15) is fast approaching. Of course 
the majority of the contributions sub- 
mitted must be sifted out by hawk- 
eyed preliminary readers before the 
best of them get to the judges. And 
some of these efforts, it must be ad- 
mitted, are not very good. © Perhaps 
you've wondered what the judges 
think of your work, and what they 
would say to you if they sat down 


DON’T 


and western desperadoes. 
DON’T 


passions and emotions. 
DON’T 
DON’T 
DON’T 
DON’T 


use too much dialect. 


DON’T 
DON’T 
DON’T 


DON’T 





*‘Don’ts for High School Writers 


By PErcivaL HuNT 


write what you do not know about in background. Avoid: 
Burma, Siam, the South Seas, palatial homes, grand opera singers, 


write about what you cannot feel in emotion. 
elopements, slow deaths, involved love affairs, great harrowing 
DON’T fake a mood. 


cover too much time or too many places. 


use more than one or two adjectives or adverbs to a sentence. 
use untrue figures of speech: 
enigmatic; the pigs were wont to ramble; diverted her passive gaze; 
so characteristic of youth; wild exultation; infinite understanding 
of the sea; multitudinous number; the moon was creeping over the 
illuminated world; a stream of damnatory invectives issued from 
his lips; revel in beauty; etc. 

use long, large words, trite phrasing, profound generalizations. 

use confused complex sentences. 

use as a model the cheap magazines. 
Passionate Platitudes, and the like. 
think that a short story has to be complex in action or has to deal 
with a big incident or a strong emotion. 

BE SURE you are simple and grammatical. 
language a simple incident which you thoroughly understand. 


for a little chat on advice to aspiring 
writers. Professor Percival Hunt, 
head of the English Department of 
the University of Pittsburgh, who has 
been for several years a member of 
The Scholastic’s short story jury, and 
whose own courses in creative writing 
have been extraordinarily successful, 
has undertaken to set down here a 
few cautions for the boy or girl who 
wishes to write good prose, and espe- 
cially, good short stories. We believe 
they will be of prime interest and 
usefulness to students who intend to 
take part in this year’s contests.] 


Avoid: murders, 


Avoid: she sat forlorn, lovely and 


Avoid: Real Confessions, 


Write in simple and vivid 








Rome and Pope Innocent the Third 
lifted out the truth before they could 
render judgment. 

And the name for his magnum opus? 
On his watch-chain was the little 
ring of Etruscan gold Mrs. 
Browning had always worn. The 
famous goldsmith Castellani had 
mixed alloy with the soft metal 
before he could hammer it into 
beauty. Then a spurt of fiery 
acid had drawn out the alloy, leav- 
ing the pure gold. Just so he 
would mix His fancy with the inert 
stuff of the story till it was quick- 
ened into malleability in his hand. 
Let the public cast fancy aside and 
find there pure human truth! The 
Ring and The Book should be his 
title. But a ring must have a 
posy—a dedication. His heart 
yearned upward, and the posy 
winged its flight! 

“O Lyric Love, half angel and half 
bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild de- 
sire,— 
Boldest of hearts that ever braved 
the sun, 
=e sanctuary within the holier 
ue, 


And sang a kindred soul out to his face,— 

Yet human at the red-ripe of the heart— 

When the first summons from the darkling 
earth 

Reached thee amid thy chambers, 
their blue 

And bared them of the glory—to drop 
down, 

To toil for man, to suffer or to die— 

This is the same voice: cayz thy soul know 
change? 

Hail then, and harken from the realms of 
help! 

Never may I commence my 

To God who best taught song by 
thee, 

Except with 
hand— 

That still, despite the distance and the dark, 

What was, again may be; some interchange 

Of grace, some splendor once thy very 
thought, 

Some benediction, 

—Never conclude, 
head 

Thither where eyes that cannot reach, yet 
yearn 

For all hope, all sustainment, all reward, 

Their utmost up and on,—so blessing back 

In those thy realms of help, that heaven 
thy home, 

Some whiteness which, 
makes proud, 
Some wanness where, 

may fall! 


blanched 


song, my due 
gift of 
beseeching 


bent head and 


smile: 
hand 


anciently thy 


but raising and 


I judge, thy face 


I think, thy foot 
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Mrs. Becker, the Book Editor of The Scholastic, will review monthly the best new books for young 
people and in every other issue will answer questions on 


Letters should be ad- 


dressed to her at 114 Morningside Drive, New York City. 
- 


A LAST I can reply to some of the 
questions about the choice of books 
that have been waiting so long: that is, 
waiting for replies in print, for answers go 
out by mail whenever an addressed enve- 
lope is enclosed. The first, from T. H., 
Cincinnati, O., is for a reference history of 
art, to be used in a school library. The 
one I prefer—and many libraries seem to 
agree with me—is Helen Gardner’s Art 
Through the Ages. This is by one of the 
faculty of the Art Institute of Chicago; 
the style is pleasant, so that one keeps on 
reading as if it were a story-book, and 
the arrangement is by way of successive 
civilizations —the Near East, Europe, 
America and the Orient—from the glaciai 
age to the present century. It covers not 
only painting and sculpture but also the 
minor arts, and there are a great many 
small but clear pictures, really illustrating 
the text and placed close by the passages 
they illustrate, so one need not keep turn- 
ing ahead and back to find the proper 
picture. In all, it is a real property for 
school or home. 


How to Pronounce and Spell 

Another call, from Virginia, for refer- 
ence books, asks for books on the princi- 
ples of pronunciation and spelling. Phyfe’s 
18,000 Words ‘Often Mispronounced is a 
good old standby in a new edition, making 
a complete handbook for English pronun- 
ciation with helps toward foreign words 
and phrases in common use. A book I find 
constantly useful around my study is 
Mackey’s Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper 
Names, for people are continually asking 
me how to say the name of some author 
and I am quite likely to find it here; be- 
sides, not all the proper names in history 
are easy to get right without a guide. As 
for spelling, Julia Norton McCorkle, As- 
sistant Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, has per- 
formed a true service to the world at large 
by producing the little pamphlet Learning 
to Spell. This is a guide for the use of 
college students: I regret to have to say 
it is, because it is unfortunately true that 
such a first-aid kit is needed quite as much 
in college as in the grades. Perhaps this is 
because so many young people learned to 
read without learning the alphabet, but 
then, that was how I learned, and I’m not 
such a bad speller at all. Anyway, Miss 
McCorkle tells what to do for it, if you 
are, and reduces the matter to first princi- 
ples (including psychological principles) 
and suggests practical ways of clearing up 
difficulties, with general rules and a list 
of words commonly misspelled. I am rec- 
ommending this book quite as often to 
individuals as to classes—for let me 
whisper in your ear, not all grown-ups 
would make as good an impression as 
they do by their spelling if their secre- 
taries did not attend to that matter for 
them. 

Speaking, as I was in the last paragraph, 


about pronouncing names of living authors, 
reminds me that in a school library there 
is continual use for a book in which brief 
biographical sketches or notes on living 
authors may be found. Some years ago 
Manly and Rickert’s Contemporary British 
Literature appeared, soon followed by a 
companion volume on Contemporary Amer- 
ican Literature; these were a sort of com- 
bined Who’s Who and bibliography, with 
notes for indicated study given in the case 
of more important writers. These books 
were so well received that they have been 





Mrs. Becker Recommends: 

Art Through the Ages, by Helen Gardner 
(Harcourt, Brace), $4.00. 

18,000 Words Often Mispronounced, by 
W. H. P. Phyfe. (Putnam), $2.00. 
Pronunciation of 10,000 Proper Names, 
y M. S. and M. G. Mackey (Dodd, 

Mead), $2.50. 

Learning to Spell, by Julia Norton Mc- 
Corkle (Heath), $ .72. 

Contemporary British Literature, J. M. 
Manly and Edith Rickert (Harcourt), 
$2.00. 

Contemporary American Literature, Manly 
and Rickert (Harcourt), $2.25. 

Manual of Universal History, by Carl 
Ploetz (Houghton, Mifflin), $5.00. 

Modern Literature for Oral Interpretation, 
by Gertrude Johnson (Century), $2.50. 

Modern American Poetry, and Modern 
British Poetry, edited by Louis Unter- 
meyer (Harcourt), $3.50 each. 

Basketball for Women, by Lou Eastwood 
Anderson (Macmillan), $1.68. 

A Number of Things, by 
Slosson (Harcourt), $2.50. 

Short Talks on Science, by Edwin E. 
Slosson (Century), $2.00. 

The Life of the Ant, by Maurice Maeter- 
linck (John Day), $2.50. 
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b . M. L. Hutchinson (Long- 
Gonna, $2.50 each. 


In case your bookstore does not carry 
these books, write to us giving their names 
and enclosing the retail price of the book 
listed here. We will see that you are 
supplied. 
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much enlarged, revised and brought to 
date in a new edition for each of the 
volumes and the notes for further study 
have been so developed that these books 
could be used not only in a school library 
but to help a home student in organizing 
his reading. 

G. M., Pennsylvania, needs a syllabus of 
world history, something to keep on hand 
for looking up dates and events in every 
age, not a reading history like Well’s 
Outline. The most useful of these helps is 
Ploetz’s Manual of Universal History. 
This is not arranged in .ables, but in con- 
densed outlines, where what you want is 
to be found; the present edition is a 
thorough revision by various authorities of 
a standard work, now brought through 
1924. 


For That Friday Program 


T. H. M., Kansas, asks for platform 
material, either poetry or prose, so long 
as it is not hackneyed; selections from 
present-day poets would be especially 
welcomed. The best book I know for this 
purpose is Modern Literature for Oral 
Interpretation, by Gertrude Johnson, the 
new, revised edition of a work I have 
been praising for years. It begins with ad- 
vice on reading and reciting and on de- 
clamatory contests, for use in which these 
selections will be found especially appro- 
priate. Then come monologues, poetical 
selections, speeches and scenes from the 
classics, and one-act plays, all chosen with 
unusual freedom and with attention to 
contents as well as to sound. Last of all 
are reading-lists, which include reference 
readings for each chapter, and lists of 
houses furnishing selections and of maga- 
zines helpful in interpretation. The book 
is a vast improvement on the old-fashioned 
“speaker” but has all the advantages of 
this useful companion. 

Anyone with programs to provide will 
also do well to keep at hand two large but 
not expensive anthologies, Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry and Modern British Poetry, 
each edited by Louis Untermeyer. These 
have been several times revised and each 
time enlarged, until now they are noble 
volumes with sketches of the career of 
each poet preceding a group of his poems; 
the range is just a century, but the em- 
phasis is on poetry of the present time. 

R. T. G., New Jersey, asks if there is a 
book on basketball for girls. There is 
indeed: Basketball for Women, by Lou 
Eastwood Anderson. This would do for a 
text-book in the training of teachers or 
for a help in the training of the players 
of a team. It is full of diagrams that make 
everything clear and of photographs that 
make it even clearer; there is a chapter 
on self-testing and a lesson-plans section. 


Science to Read 

T. R. W., Washington, D. C., asks for 
a book to be read aloud to a group of 
boys interested in almost anything scien- 
tific rather than. in anything in literature 
or history. For this purpose nothing is 
better than the writings of Edwin E. 
Slosson, late director of Science Service, 
Washington, and author of the famous 
Creative Chemistry. For some years his 
newspaper and magazine articles on scien- 
tific -discoveries and inventions have been 
collected in book form and have been -pop- 
ular with young and old. The last of these 
—for this brilliant, wise and witty scién- 
tist died not long ago—have lately been 
published: A Number of Things, and 
Short Talks on Science. Both are delight- 
ful, but the first has the advantage of an 
admirable biographical sketch of Dr. Slos- 
son by his son Preston, a fine human 
doeument well worth your owning. The 
feature that will endear these brief studies 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILM 





Recommended 

NEW MOON (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) 
Remarkable singing on the part of that 
famous team, Grace Moore and Lawrence 
Tibbett has made of this stage operetta 
an inspired piece of work. 

SUNNY (Warner-First National) 
Marilyn Miller charms screen audiences 
in her famous stage role. 

REMOTE CONTROL (Metro-Goldwyn- 

Mayer) 

In which William Haines, turned radio 
announcer, tracks down a gang of crooks 
operating from a broadcasting studio. 

THE ROYAL FAMILY OF BROADWAY 

(Paramount) 

Frederic March gives an excellent per- 
formance based on the uproarious Ferber- 
Kaufman satirical comedy. 

MAN TO MAN (Warner) 
Appealing human-interest story of a boy 
and his convict father, acted by Grant 
Mitchell and Phillips Holmes. 











Tom Sawyer 


(Paramount) 

HE old year, not a perfect one in all 

respects, has at least left a promising 
quota of good pictures in its wake. Of 
these—and I speak from the standpoint of 
all children between the ages of eight and 
eighty—Tom Sawyer is easily the best. 
And, more, you will find it listed among 
most of the important “Ten Best” of 
1930. Three years ago, when Jackie Coo- 
gan, having outgrown “kid” parts, “re- 
tired” from the films to devote himself to 
his schoolbooks, people believed that his 
star had set. But Jackie has fooled them 
by staging a splendid comeback, and we 
may delight in seeing our best boy actor, 
quite grown up (he’s fifteen now) bring- 
ing to life the character of America’s 
most popular story-book boy, the incom- 


Om ME Ne. 


Tom Sawyer 

being switc'- 

ed by the old- 
JSashioned teacher 
(Lucien Littlefield) 
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The New Motion Pictures Reviewed 
By MarGaret NELLIS 


Jackie Coogan as Tom Sawyer (left), Mitzi Green as Becky Thatcher, and Junior Durkin as 
Huckleberry Finn 


parable Tom. In this he is aided and abet- 
ted by an amazingly fine cohort of youth- 
ful actors. Junior Durkin plays Huck 
Finn to perfection; Mitzi Green has laid 
aside her wisecracking to appear just too 
demure as Becky Thatcher, and I’m pretty 
sure you couldn’t improve upon Jackie 
Searl, the little brother Sidney of the 
book. He is a caution to all little brothers, 
far and wide. The adult parts, handled 
commendably, include Clara Blandick as 
the redoubtable Aunt Polly, Tully Mar- 
shall as Muff Potter, and Lucien Littlefield 
as the school teacher. 

I would not insult your intelligence by 
daring to recount the plot, but all of the 
famous incidents are there—the white- 
washing, graveyard and pirate scenes, and 
the funeral incident, in which the runaway 
boys appear as their own mourners. Even 
though you know your Tom Sawyer from 
cover to cover, run through it again for 
the fun of the thing, and see how many 
of the lines were carried over verbatim 
into the film. This not only proves that 
Mark Twain knew boys, but also that 
director John Cromwell was something of 
a genius, to have made such a topping 
good screen story of this immortal work, 
without sacrificing its flavor and _ spirit. 

Of course you will all go to see this 

picture, so I only recommend that 

you take Dad and Mother along. 

They will probably outlaugh you, and 

they may not afterwards be so set 
against Johnnie and Jane spending all 
their spare quarters on the movies. 


Lightnin’ 
(Fox) 

When I name Will Rogers as its star 
and add that it is his best picture to date, 
you will agree that Lightnin’ needs no 
further recommendation. So delightful and 
convincing is he in the role of the humor- 

ous old tippler, “Lightnin’” Bill 
Jones, that you might believe the part 
created especially for him. Much 
more character work was required of 
Mr. Rogers than in his earlier pictures, 
and he has made the most of every bit. 
See Lightnin’ and you will understand 


why, within a brief span of three pictures, 
Will Rogers has vaulted to fame as one 
of our very finest actors. Moreover, he 
is absolutely unique in his field. He need 
have no fear of imitators, for who could 
imitate him? 


The Lash 


(Warner-First National) 

We cling desperately to the hope of 
seeing Richard Barthelmess once again in 
a picture worthy of his superior talents. 
Meanwhile we must content ourselves with 
what the lords of Hollywood provide. 
The Lash, is, however, a fairly good pic- 
ture of its kind. As a historical romance 
of the period of California’s annexation 
to the Union, it is well seasoned with the 
picturesque charm of old Spanish customs. 
Barthelmess is likeable in his role of the 
fiercely proud young Spaniard who, out of 
contempt for the vicious political methods 
of his enemies, resorts to banditry as a 
means of vengeance. A surprisingly good 
“punch” is achieved when a herd of cattle 
stampedes from the outlying hills into a 
village, leaving fire and ruin in its wake. 


Tom Sawyer and Becky Thatcher as the 


night and the Princess 





The Scholastic 


The [Trawler me 


A STORY OF THE SEA 
IN THREE PARTS 


a the sun’ went down that evening 
on a banking of clouds no less beau- 
tiful; a copper-red sun, and after 
’twas gone, in lovely massy forms and 
splendid colors, were piled the clouds in 
all the western quarter. 

Such of the crew as stopped to speak of 
it did not like at all the look of that sea 
and sky, and some stopped beside the skip- 
per to say it, he was leaning against the 
main rigging in the way he had the while 
he would be studying the weather signs; 
but he made no answer to the crew, to that 
or any other word they had this evening 
—except to Saul Haverick, and to him 
only when he came up from supper com- 
plaining of not feeling well. 

He was one could drive his crew till 
they could not see for very weariness; but 
he was one could nurse them, too. “Go 
below and turn in,” was his word to Saul, 
“and stay there till you feel better. Call 
me, Simon, if I’m not up,” he then said 
to me. “I’ll stand Saul’s watch with you, 
if Saul is no better.” 

It was yet black night when I was called 
to go on watch, and, Saul Haverick still 
complaining, I went to call the skipper. 
But he was already up and had been, the 
watch before me said, for the better part of 
the night. I found him leaning over the 
gunnels of the wind’ard nest of dories 
when I went on deck, gazing out on a 
sea that was no longer oily-smooth, though 
smooth enough, too, what was to be seen 
of it, under the stars of a winter night. 

I stood on the break and likewise looked 
about me. To anchor, and alone, lay the 
vessel, with but her riding-light to mark 
her in the dark; alone and quiet, with 
never a neighbor to hail us, nor a sound 
from any living thing whatever. The very 
gulls themselves were asleep; only the 
fores’l, swaying to a short sheet, would 
roll part way to wind’ard and back to 
loo’ard, but quiet as could be even then, 
except for the little tapping noises of the 
reef-points when in and out the belly of 
the canvas would puff full up and let 
down again to what little wind was stir- 
ring. 

It was a perfect, calm night, but no 
calm day was to follow. 

“Wicked weather ahead,” said Hugh 
Glynn, and came and stood beside me on 
the break. “A wicked day coming, but no 
help for it now till daylight comes to see 
our trawls to haul ’em.” And, as one who 
had settled that in his mind, he said no 
more of it, but from mainm’st to weather 
rail he paced, and back again, and I took 
to pacing beside him. 

A wonderful time, the night-watches at 
sea, for men to reveal themselves. Night 
and sky overhead and the wide ocean to 
your elbow—it drives men to thought of 
higher things. The wickedest of men—I 
have known them, with all manner of 
blasphemies befouling their lips by day, to 
become holy as little children in the 
watches of the night. 

No blasphemer was Hugh Glynn, nor 
did the night hold terror for him; only 


Parr II 





WHAT HAS HAPPENED 
SO FAR 


IMON KIPPEN, the narrator 
in the story, is sitting in the 
kitchen of John Snow's home in 
Gloucester. John is there with his 
wife and his niece, Mary Snow. 
Saul Haverick, just returned from 
a fishing voyage with Hugh Glynn, 
enters and breaks the news that 
Arthur, only son of the Snows, 
was washed from the deck in a 
gale and lost at sea. He insinuates, 
smacking his lips over it, that 
Hugh Glynn’s foolhardiness was 
responsible for the disaster. Hugh, 
stricken with grief, follows with 
details of the boy’s heroism. Mary 
Snow, remembering Hugh’s loss of 
wife and child six years before, is 
deeply moved. Simon Kippen, ob- 
serving her tenderness for Hugh, 
mutters to himself on the door- 
step as he leaves the house, 
“Simon Kippen! it’s not you nor 
Saul Haverick nor any other man 
will marry Mary Snow while 
Hugh Glynn lives.” Two days later 
Simon ships with Hugh in Arthur's 
place, taking Saul, although he 
“bears him no great love,’ for 
dory mate. The relationship be- 
tween Hugh and Simon is intimate 
and friendly from the start. 
When the first part of the story 
closes, the trawler has been out 
with its fleet of dories for three 
weeks. It is evening. The trawls 
have been set for’ the last catch 
and ithe men are ready to make 
their last haul from the dories in 
the morning. There was an omin- 
ous oily swell on the sea that night 
and a threatening sky. 
« 











as we paced. the break together he spoke 
of matters that but himself and his God 
could know. It was hard to listen and be 
patient, though maybe it was as much of 
wonder as of impatience was taking hold 
of me as I listened. 

“Do you never fear what men might 
come to think of you, Captain Glynn,” I 
said, “confessing your very soul?” 

“Ho, ho, that’s it, is it?” He came to 
a sudden stop in our walking. “I should 
only confess the body—is that it, Simon 
Kippen? And; of course, when a man con- 
fesses to one thing of his own free will, 
you know there must be something worse 
behind? Is that it, Simon?” He chuckled 
beside me and, as if only to scandalize 
me, let his tongue run wilder yet. 

His tales were of violations of laws 
such as it had been my religion to observe 
since I was a boy, and little except of the 
comic, ridiculous side of them all. The 
serious matters of life, if ’twas to judge 
by what he spoke to me that night, had 
small interest for him. But the queer 
power of the man! Had it been light 
where he could see me, I would have 
choked before ever I would let him hear 
me laugh; but he caught me smiling and 
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straightened up, chuckling, to say: “Many 
other things you would smile at, too, Si- 
mon, if your bringing up would but allow 
the frost to thaw from your soul.” 

“And are reckless carryings-on and des- 
perate chancing things to smile at?” 

“QO Simon, Simon, what a _ righteous 
man you're to be that never expects to 
see the day when no harbor this side of 
God’s eternal sea will offer you the only 
safe and quiet mooring!” 

Again I saw Mary Snow sitting at the 
window and looking down the street, and 
remembering how she had spoken of his 
lonely home, I said: “No doubt a man, like 
a vessel, Captain Glynn, should have al- 
ways a mooring somewhere. A wonder you 
never thought of marrying again?” 

“T have thought of it.” 

“And with some one woman in mind?” 

“It may be.” He answered that, too, 
without a pause. 

“And does she know?” 

“It may be she knows. No knowing 
when they know, Simon. As men best 
understand the soul, so it is woman’s best 
gift to understand the heart. But no fair 
play in me to ask her. I’ve had my great 
hour, and may not have it again with an- 
other. To offer the woman I have in mind 
anything less than a great love—it would 
be to cheat, Simon. No, no, no—it’s not 
the kind of a man I am now, but the kind 
you are, Simon, should marry.” 

“It’s not my kind that women like best, 
Captain,” I said. 

“There are women to like every kind, 
Simon, and almost any kind of a woman 
would like your kind, Simon, if you would 
only learn to be less ashamed of what 
should be no shame. And it is you, already 
in love, who—” 

“Me—in love?” I was like a vessel 
luffing to escape a squall, he had come on 
me so quickly. 

“There it is, Simon—the upbringing of 
you that would never own up to what you 
think only yourself know. Three weeks to 
sea now you've been with me, and never 
a gull you’ve seen skirling to the west’ard 
that your eyes haven't followed. By no 
mistake do you watch them flying easterly. 
And when last evening I said, “Tomorrow, 
boys, we'll swing her off and drive her to 
the west’ard—to the west’ard and Glouces- 
ter!’ the leaping heart in you drove the 
blood to your very eyes. Surely that was 
not in sorrow, Simon?” 

I made no answer. 

Back and forth we paced, and talked 
as ‘we paced, until the stars were dimming 
in the sky and the darkness fading from 
the sea. He stopped by the rail and stared, 
aweary-like, I thought, upon the waters. 

“Simon, surely few men but would 
rather be themselves than anybody else 
that lives; but surely, too, no man sailing 
his own wide courses but comes to the day 
when he wishes he’d been less free in his 
navigation at times. You are honest and 
right, Simon. Even when you are wrong 
you are right, because for a man to do 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Edwin Markham 


DWIN MARKHAM was born sev- 
enty-nine years ago in Oregon City, 
Oregon. His boyhood was spent farming, 
blacksmithing, and herding cattle and sheep 
on a lonely ranch in central California. 
He was educated at the State Normal 
School at San José and at Christian Col- 
lege, Santa Rosa. After serving as a high 
school principal in various places, he finally 
became headmaster at Tompkins Observa- 
tion School, connected with the University 
of California. In 1898 he won national 
fame by the publication in a newspaper 
of The Man with the Hoe, a poem which 
was reprinted in almost every newspaper 
in the country and later published in his 
first volume of poems. The success of his 
poetry enabled him to give up teaching and 
devote himself to writing and lecturing. 
“Lincoln, The Man of the People” is 
copyrighted by Edwin Markham and is 
reprinted here by his special permission. 


Lincoln, The Man of the 


People 
By Epwin MarkHaM 


When the Norn Mother saw the Whirlwind 
Hour 

Greatening and darkening as it hurried on, 

She left the Heaven of Heroes and came 
down 

To make a man to meet the mortal need. 

She took the tried clay of the common 
road— 

Clay warm yet with the genial heat of 
earth, 

Dasht through it all a strain of prophecy ; 

Tempered the heap with thrill of human 
tears: 

Then mixt a laughter with the serious stuff. 

Into the shape she breathed a flame to light 

That tender, tragic, ever-changing face; 

And laid on him a sense of the Mystic 
Powers, 

Moving—all husht—behind the mortal veil. 

Here was a man to hold against the world, 

A man to match the mountains and the sea. 


The color of the ground was in him, the 
red earth; 

The smack and tang of elemental things: 

The rectitude and patience of the cliff; 

The good-will of the rain that loves all 
leaves ; 

The friendly welcome of the wayside well; 

The courage of the bird that dares the sea; 

The gladness of the wind that shakes the 
corn; 

The pity of the snow that hides all scars; 

The secrecy of streams that make their way 

Under the mountain to the rifted rock; 

The tolerance and equity of light 

That gives as freely to the shrinking flower 

As to the great oak flaring to the wind— 

To the grave’s low hill as to the Matterhorn 


That shoulders out the sky. 
the West, 

He drank the valorous youth of a new 
world. 

The strength of virgin forests braced his 
mind, 

The hush of spacious prairies stilled his 
soul, . 

His words were oaks in acorns; and his 
thoughts 

Were roots that firm!y gript the granite 
truth. 


Sprung from 


Up from log cabin to the Capitol, 

One fire was on his spirit, one resolve— 
To send the keen ax to the root of wrong, 
Clearing a free way for the feet of God, 
The eyes of conscience testing every stroke, 
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To make his deed the measure of a man. 

He built the rail-pile as he built the State, 

Pouring his splendid strength through 
every blow: 

The grip that swung the ax in Illinois 

Was on the pen that set a people free. 


So came the Captain with the mighty heart. 

And when the judgment thunders split the 
house, 

Wrenching the rafters from their ancient 
rest, 

He held the ridgepole up, and spiked again 

The rafters of the Home. He held his 
place— 

Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 

Held on through blame and faltered not at 
praise. 

And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 

As when a lordly cedar, green with boughs, 

Goes down with a great shout upon the 
hills, 

And leaves a lonesome place against the 
sky. 
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Vachel Lindsay 


CHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY, 

one of the most picturesque of our 
modern American poets, was born in 
Springfield, Illinois, in 1879. From 1897 
to 1900 he studied at Hiram College, after 
which for five years he devoted himself 
to the study of art, first in Chicago, and 
then in New York. He has illustrated 
some of his own poems. For several win- 
ters he was a lecturer for the Y. M. C. A 
and for the Anti-Saloon League in central 
Illinois. In the summer of 1912, on one 
of his famous pilgrimages, he walked from 
Illinois to New Mexico singing his verses 
like an ancient minstrel and delivering ait 
occasional lecture for food and lodging. 
He has given poem recitals in both Amer- 
ica and England. 

“Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight” 
is taken from Collected Poems by Vachel 
Lindsay, by permission of the Macmillan 
Co., publishers. 


Abraham Rina Walks 
at Midnight 


By Vacueu Linpsay 


It is portentous, and a thing of state 

That here at midnight, in our little town 

A mourning figure walks, and will not rest, 

Near the old court-house pacing up and 
down, 


Or by his homestead, or in shadowed yards 

He lingers where his children used to play, 

Or through the market, on the well-worn 
stones 

He stalks until the dawn-stars burn away. 

A bronzed, lank man! His suit of ancient 
black, 

A famous high top-hat and plain worn 
shawl 

Make him the quaint great figure that men 
love, 

The prairie-lawyer, master of us all. 


He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 

He is among us:—as in times before! 

And we who toss and lie awake for long, 

Breathe deep, and start, to see him pass 
the door. 


His head is bowed. 
kings. 

Yea, when the sick world cries, iow can 
he sleep? 

Too many peasants fight, they know not 
why ; 

Too many homesteads in black terror weep. 


He thinks of men and 


The sins of all the 
heart. 

He sees the dreadnaughts scouring every 
main. 

He carries on his shawl-wrapped shoulders 
now 

The bitterness, the folly and the pain. 


war-lords burn his 


He cannot rest until a spirit-dawn 

Shall come ;—the shining hope of Europe 
free: 

A league of sober folk, the workers’ earth, 

Bringing long peace to Cornland, Alp and 
Sea. 


It breaks his heart that kings must murder 
still, 

That all his hours of travail here for men 

Seem yet in vain. And who will bring 
white peace 2 

That he may sleep upon his hill again? 





NATHAN STRAUS 


A Good Samaritan 


HE death of Nathan Straus in New 

York City on January 11 at the age 
of 82 marked the passing of one of the 
grand old Jewish philanthropists of the 
old school, one who felt the obligation and 
responsibility of great wealth, and whose 
warm and generous nature inclined him 
toward personal benevolence rather than 
to the methods of organized charity. When 
he saw a need, it was his direct way to 
put his hands in his pockets and fill it. 
Thus back in 1892 when he conceived the 
idea that what New York needed most at 
the moment was pasteurized milk for its 
babies, he established (and maintained 
until 1920) in the face of considerable 
opposition, laboratories for the pasteuri- 
zation of milk and stations for its dis- 
tribution to the poor. It is estimated now 
that this project saved the lives of many 
thousands of babies. Although Nathan 
Straus’s philanthropy has expressed itself 
in innumerable ways, his major interest 
in recent years has been Zionism. 

* * * 

Professor Edward Channing of Har- 
vard, historian, son of William Ellery 
Channing the poet, nephew of Margaret 
Fuller, and grand-nephew of Dr. Chan- 
ning, the eminent Unitarian minister, died 
on January 7 at the age of seventy-four. 
Before his death Dr. Channing was en- 
gaged upon the eighth volume of his 
monumental History of the United States, 
the sixth volume of which was awarded 
the Pulitzer prize of 1926, and the sev- 
enth volume of which is now on the press. 

“* 

The death by accident on January 19 of 
Dr. Allen Johnson marks the interruption 
of another important work in the field of 
American history. Dr. Johnson, author, 
editor, and former Professor of History 
at Yale, has been working since 1925 on 
the Dictionary of American Biography. 
Of the twenty volumes contemplated, Dr. 
Johnson had completed six, the last of 
which is only now ready for publication. 
The dictionary is designed to incorporate 
the lives of 13,000 Americans. 

* *k * 

Mrs. L. Adams Beck, a historian not in 
the academic tradition of Professor Chan- 
ning, but well known under the pen name 
of E. Barrington for her engaging biogra- 


From Box Cars to Art 
Gallery 


N a crowded flat in the lowly “Strip” 

section of Pittsburgh lives John Kane, 
painter of box, cars by trade, and of pic- 
tures by avocation. Mr. Kane lived there 
in obscurity until 1927, when one of his 
paintings found its way to the committee 
of selection for the hanging of pictures 
in the International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and was accepted by them. Each year 
since then some of his work has been 
hung in the International Exhibitions, and 
this year he was invited to show a group 
of paintings at the exhibition of American 
painting and sculpture at the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City. 

The impression which Kane’s work has 
made on the New York art world is in- 
dicated by the sale of his canvas, “Home- 
stead,” to Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
for her collection of modern paintings, and 
of his “Coleman Holiow” to Professor 
John Dewey. Mrs. Rockefeller’s painting 
portrays a section of Pittsburgh’s steel 
mills along the winding banks of the 
Monongahela ___ River. Characteristically 
quaint conventionalized plumes of tight 
woolly spirals of smoke rise rhythmically 
from the row of tall stacks. Dr. Dewey’s 
painting depicts a rural landscape. 

Although John Kane has indulged for 
years in painting as a pastime, he has never 
had any training in art nor any general 
cultural education or opportunities. The 
secret of his achievement seems to be a 
genuine feeling for his subject matter ac- 
companied by a simplicity and directness 
of approach and a natural sense of design. 

Mr. Kane was born of Irish parents in 
West Calder, Scotland, and came to this 
country .in 1880. working first as a miner 
and »street paver and then as a house and 
car’ painter. 


JOHN KANE 
with one of his paintings 





phies of some of the romantic figures in 
history, died January 3 in Kyoto, Japan, 
where she had been engaged for twelve 
months in the translation of ancient Japa- 
nese literature. Mrs. Beck lived in the 
East for many years, having travelled 
through parts of Asia never before visited 
by a white woman. Her interest in and 
knowledge of Oriental philosophy was ex- 
pressed in such books as The Ninth Vibra- 
tion, The Perfume of the Rainbow, and 
The Key of Dreams. 
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Lower California and the northwest cor- 

ner of Sonora, which the Arizona Senator 

proposes the United States purchase for 
annexation 


Buying Our “‘Achilles 
Heel’’ 


ENATOR HENRY F. ASHURST of 

Arizona has introduced before Con- 
gress a resolution for the purchase by the 
United States from Mexico of the penin- 
sula of Lower California and part of the 
state of Sonora in northwestern Mexico. 
The resolution is similar to one made in 
1919 by Senator Ashurst when he said, in 
pressing it, “The peninsula is the vermi- 
form appendix to Mexico. It is the heel, 
the Achilles heel to the United States. The 
Mexican Republic is both unwilling and 
unable to police the domain, and is unable 
to resist aggressions from or settlements 
on the peninsula by Oriental powers.” 

To this proposition unanimous opposition 
has been expressed by the Mexican press. 
In some quarters it has been treated as a 
joke; in others with indignation and the 
charge of “imperialism.” The most chari- 
table view was that expressed in El] Uni- 
versal when it pointed out that the Sena- 
tor could only make such a proposition 
because in his concentration upon the 
political and commercial aspects of the 
situation he entirely overlooked the senti- 
ments of patriotism which entered into the 
Mexican point of view. 

Rumors that the United States has had 
designs on this territory for some time 
caused the Mexican Chamber of Deputies 
some months ago to decree the division of 
Lower California into two territories to 
insure better political control, and to ap- 
point a commission to study conditions and 
devise means for developing the region 
and insuring its Mexicanization. The com- 
mission. was ordered to take such steps as 
prohibiting Chinese immigration; enforc- 
ing the monetary laws which provide that 
all transactions be conducted in Mexican 
currency; recommending to the governor 
that signs in streets, parks, and plazas be 
in the Spanish language, and that a cul- 
tural program of Mexicanization be car- 
ried on in schools and homes; recovering 
as much of the land as possible owned by 
foreign countries; and the founding of 
agricultural colonies along cooperative 
lines with all possible assistance in cash 
and equipment. 
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The route of the flight. Filled-in line 
shows progress from Orbetello, on the 
outskirts of Rome to Natal 


Flying Lake Atlantic 


EFORE his departure from Rome for 

his transoceanic flight to Rio de 
Janeiro, General Italo Balbo said that he 
would consider the flight of his squadron 
a success if only six of the twelve sea- 
planes reached their destination. The fact, 
therefore, that there were two fatal acci- 
dents at the take-off from Bolama in 
Africa, and that two of the planes had 
to be picked up by Italian naval vessels 
at sea, did not spell defeat for the Italian 
flight. 

Eight years ago when the Fascist Gov- 
ernment came into power there was prac- 
tically no Italian flying service. Its re- 
construction since that time has been 
largely due to the efforts of General Balbo, 
Minister of Aeronautics. He has brought 
Italian aviation up to third in strength in 
all Europe. With a relatively small 
budget he has trained 3,000 fully qualified 
military pilots, built a sufficient number 
of reserve flying machines, as well as the 
necessary hangars and aviation fields. 
Moreover to General Balbo is due the 
credit for originating the group formation 
flights of which this recent flight to South 
America is an example. 

The first of such group flights was made 
two years ago when sixty-four Italian 
planes went on a Mediterranean cruise 
without the loss of a single plane or man. 
The second took place last year when 
thirty-two planes cruised over the Eastern 
Mediterranean as far as Odessa in the 
Black Sea, also without losses. Another 
squadron has circumnavigated Africa. 

Cruises on the scale of the Italian flights 
require a tremendous organization. For 
the recent flight a special school was es- 
tablished at Orbetello for training the 
crews. Every man was put through eight- 
een months of intensive training not only 
in flying in close formation but in the 
use of the sextant and the compass. All 
were given instruction in meteorology 
and the science of the winds and in wire- 
less operating. Except for the three lead- 
ers of the expedition, none of the men 
had ever participated in any outstanding 
venture. True aeronautic efficiency is meas- 


Radio Fans Loyal to 


Classics 
'WENTY-FIVE years ago when Dr. 
Walter Damrosch conducted a series 

of orchestral concerts in Philadelphia, he 
closed the season with a “request pro- 
gram,” all the numbers of which had been 
chosen by popular ballot. The program 
consisted of: The Prelude to the Third 
Act of Lohengrin by Wagner; Overture 
to Tannhiuser, Wagner; Schubert’s Un- 
finished Symphony; and Strauss’s Blue 
Danube Walts. 

Last month Dr. Damrosch took a poll 
of his radio listeners, a vastly bigger and 
more heterogeneous audience, with the in- 
tention of making up a request program 
of their favorite symphony, overture,-and 
waltz. And strange to say, in spite of the 
intervening years, in spite of the existence 
of a new school of musical composition 
believed to be the peculiar expression of 
the modern age in which we live, the 
radio audience “went” conservative, and 
elected the same four favorites chosen 
nearly a generation ago in Philadelphia. 
The one indication that his public was not 
indifferent to the modern note was found 
in the hundreds of votes cast for Maurice 
Ravel’s Bolero. Undoubtedly familiarity 
has much to do with popularity in music, 
and the fact that the Bolero has been 
played recently with a good deal of fre- 
quency on the radio is probably one rea- 
son why it was able to compete favorably 
with the familiar classics. Possibly other 
modern music would win favor with the 
public if it could be heard more often. 

It is interesting to note that the entire 
Damrosch radio request program was 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


Teutonic in origin, and that two of the 
three composers represented were Viennese. 
All of the music, moreover, belongs to 
the romantic school. 

Dr. Damrosch received thousands of re- 
plies from all over the country. His re- 
quest program was played during the 
National Broadcasting Company hour on 
the night of January 24. 








ured, the Italian government believes, not 
by the success of an occasional star but 
by the achievements of the rank and file. 





The mask of a king; the covering of 
Tut-ankh-Amen’s mummy 


King Tut Unveiled At 
Last 


ITH the announcement recently of 
the opening of the tomb of King 
Tut-ankh-Amen to the public, Howard 
Carter, in an article in the New York 
Times, recalls for us once more the high 
spots in that great archzological adventure. 
For six consecutive seasons Lord Car- 
narvon’s expedition has been excavating 
in a certain section of the Valley of the 
Tombs, hoping to find the sarcophogus of 
that Egyptian king of the XVIII dynasty 
which they knew to be buried there and 
believed to be intact. In November, 1922, 
at the point of despair and almost ready 
to give up, Carter and his men came upon 
a steep stone staircase leading down to 
some thirteen feet below the depth of the 
valley. Step by step was cleared of the 
surrounding rubbish until at the level of 
the twelfth, the upper part of a doorway 
was disclosed—blocked, plastered, and 
sealed. ‘The seal impressions showed the 
well-known jackal-like dog of the royal 
Necropolis seal. 

Describing his sensations as he looked 
for the first time into the ante-chamber of 
the tomb, Carter writes, “Time as a factor 
in human life had lost its meaning. Nearly 
three thousand years had passed since 
human feet last trod the floor on which 
we stood, yet signs of recent life seemed 
to surround us; a half-filled bowl of mor- 
tar near the door, a finger mark upon the 
freshly painted surface of an object, a 
farewell garland dropped upon the thresh- 
old, made us feel that it was but yesterday.” 

In the middle of February, 1923, when 
the work in the ante-chamber was complet- 
ed, they began to penetrate into the inner 
shrines, four nested one within the other, 
until the fourth revealed the superbly 
sculptured monolithic quartzite sarcopho- 
gus inside of which were the three coffins 
which enveloped the mummy of King Tut. 

Lord Carnarvon, who died in Egypt in 
April, 1923, from the results of a mosquito 
bite and pneumonia, was never to see the 
mummy. Now any traveler may see these 
treasures of our oldest civilization. 





RESOLVED: That debating as gener- 
ally conducted in American high schools, 
is educationally harmful. 

I shall uphold the negative side by 
proving to you that debating as generally 
conducted in American high schools is 
not educationally harmful. 

Debating is not a new art. It was 
practiced. as long ago as 365 B. C. by 
Demosthenes, the great Attic orator. To- 
day Desmosthenes’ oration, “On _ the 
Crown,” which he delivered in reply to 
his arch enemy Aeschines, is still studied 
in our high schools and colleges as a 
model of refutation. Some critics claim 
that this reply of the eminent Greek 
orator is the greatest rebuttal speech of 
all time. Not only with the Greeks but 
also with the English has debating been 
of historical importance. For two hun- 
dred years it has been practiced in the 
English houses of Parliament. 

America has also produced statesmen 
who are famous for their skill in debat- 
ing. The Lincoln-Douglas debates are 
known to every high school student, as 
are also the forensic contests between 
Daniel Webster and Senator Hayne of 
South Carolina whose fiery words made 
the United States Senate Chamber re- 
sound in 1830. 

The past few years have seen a great 
renewal of interest in the art made fa- 
mous by Lincoln and Gladstone. This in- 
terest has manifested itself in an increas- 
ing number of interscholastic debates, 
in the formation of many new debating 
leagues and also in numerous political 
debates, 

The purpose of all school debates, 
whether they take place in a debating 
class in a debating society or in the high 
school auditorium with the team from a 
visiting high school, is threefold: first, 
development of skill in public speaking; 
second, the development of the ability to 
think; third, the promotion of better 
citizenship. 

Whether one’s 
law, medicine, 


ambition is to study 
business, teaching, or 
architecture, one needs the ability to 
speak in public. The American man 
uses his ability in public speaking to 
sell real estate and bonds and to make 
Rotary Club addresses. -The American 
woman uses her skill in speech-making 
in her civic committees, club meetings, 
and charitable associations. 

Debating trains one to meet every kind 
of speaking problem, to face a variety of 
audiences, and to be alert for new situ- 
ations and new obstacles. The student 
of debate learns not merely the best 
methods of presenting a memorized 
speech, but he also gains experience in 
extemporizing, in thinking of the argu- 
ment he is trying to present, instead of 
the mere words. 

It is impossible for a student to pre- 
pare his case for a debate without think- 
ing. It is equally impossible for him to 
prepare a sound case without thinking 
logically and truly. Also debating trains 
a student to think on his feet and he be- 
comes skilled in thinking while facing an 


audience—frequently a very necessary 
ability in adult life. 

In order to be intelligent voters, we 
citizens are constantly in need of more 
knowledge about current problems. 
Nothing is better than a debate to bring 
out the facts of national and interna- 
tional affairs. Moreover in a debate the 
citizens get both sides of the question 
in the same evening so that they have a 
splendid opportunity to compare the main 
issues, weigh the evidence and draw con- 
clusions. Often only the one side of a 
question is given by the press of a com- 
munity, so citizens are more than glad to 
hear both sides and learn the facts which 
they have neither the leisure nor the 
means of gaining for themselves. De- 
bating arouses interest in civic questions. 
More and more frequently contests are 
arranged for this purpose. Skill in de- 
bates is a most valuable asset in club, 
church, social, school or political activ- 
ities and thus it is a promoter of best 
citizenship. 

In summary, the purpose of debating is 
to develop skill in public speaking, effi- 
ciency in thinking, and intelligence in 
citizenship. Winning or losing a decision 
is always incidental to these three aims. 

One of the greatest benefits derived 
from debating is the correlation, organ- 
ization, and use of knowledge which has 
already been obtained in other courses of 
study. Too often a student gets his his- 
tory in one course, his French in an- 
other, English in another, with little or 
no relationship between them. Every de- 
bate affords a splendid opportunity to 
correlate the knowledge which has been 
gained in at least five different courses. 
In addition the training acquired in Eng- 
lish class is used in outlining, writing, 
and delivering arguments. Repeatedly de- 





RESULTS OF 
DEBATING 


CONTEST 


In the November 1 issue of The Scholastic, 
a debate by Richard Murphy was published 
on the question: “RESOLVED: That de- 
bating, as generally conducted in American 
high schools, is educationally harmful.’’ 
Briefs were presented on both the Affirmative 
and Negative sides, but an extended argu- 
ment was published only on the Affirmative. 

Readers of The Scholastic were invited to 
compete for the best written argument on 
the Negative side—that is, in defense of 
debating as now generally practiced. The 
accompanying speech, by John E. Balchunis, 
of Mahanoy (Pennsylvania) Township High 
School, is awarded the first prize of $10 in 
this contest. Owing to the poor quality of 
the other arguments submitted, the judges 
have regretfully decided that the award of 
other prizes is not justified. 











The Scholastic 


Is High School Debating Worth While? 


“Yes,”’ says John E. Balchunis, Mahanoy (Pa.) Township High School 


baters have told how organizing points 
for debates has helped them to outline 
their work in other courses, how it aided 
them in grasping the salient point of a 
recitation or lecture. Teachers verify 
this assertion. 

Not only does debating utilize old 
knowledge but it also leads directly to 
new material. In his search for new 
facts a debater learns to know many 
magazines. After a debater has utilized 
his own knowledge, after he has read 
everything available, he turns to new 
fields. There are personal interviews, 
letters, telegrams, and lectures that pre- 
sent new evidence. New contacts with 
people mean interesting friendships in 
later life. 

Debating in high school trains a student 
debater to collect evidence, to evaluate 
it, to scrutinize its source, to discard the 
unworthy and utilize the worthy. One 
learns to demand definite statements sup- 
ported by facts, instead of vague asser- 
tions, high sounding phrases, meaningless 
platitudes and_ glittering generalities. 
High school debaters will testify, as they 
have done dozens of times, that debating, 
more than anything else, has taught them 
to abandon unsupported assertions in 
their own speeches and also weigh care- 
fully anything they read or hear. A 
respect for proof, a demand for facts, a 


knowledge of evidence for truth in so 


far as it can be ascertained, are some of 
the greatest benefits of debating. 

Orations, declamations and dramatics 
train students in delivery but it is debat- 
ing that furnishes the best background 
for extempore speaking. It is one thing 
to deliver a memorized composition well; 
it is quite another to speak fluently when 
one’s exact words are not committed to 
memory before the contest. Debating 
gives one confidence on the platform. It 
points out the defects in one’s voice and 
trains one to correct them. It helps to 
make gestures that are forceful and con- 
vincing. It trains a student to face the 
people in his audience squarely and speak 
to them directly. At banquets a speaker 
who has had training in debating is not 
likely to exceed his time limit. 

Finally, debating develops personality. 
Training in the proper habits of speech, 
practice in the art of public speaking, 
and the knowledge that a student knows 
how to present his case, give self-con- 
fidence and poise. Debating is one of 
the best methods of overcoming stage- 
fright. Debating is an art that develops 
skill in the process of influencing others 
to accept or reject belief; and no man 
today is ever free from the necessity 
of defending his own beliefs or of in- 
fluencing others to reject or modify their 
beliefs. 

Debating is valuable to high school 
students because it trains men in quick 
and accurate thinking, because it develops 
in them the qualities of assurance and 
self-reliance, helps them to win their daily 
bread, and enables them to rise to posi- 
tions of leadership among their fellow- 
men, 
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By Eimer D. Graper and 
James C. CHARLESWORTH 





V THE GOVERNMENT OF SWITZERLAND 
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HE government of Switzerland re- 

sembles that of the United States more 
closely than any we have yet studied. In- 
stead of forty-eight states, the little re- 
public among the mountains has twenty- 
two cantons. There, as here, each of the 
units has its own constitution, with a 
Federal Constitution supreme over ll. 
There, as here, some of the rebellious can- 
tons had to be forced by military measures 
to remain within the union. There, as 
here, the structure of communal, or city 
government, resembles that of the canton, 
just as that of the canton follows that of 
the federal government. There, as here, 
all the powers not delegated to the national 
government are reserved to the states, or 
cantons. 

But there are important differences. The 
three branches of the government, the leg- 
islative, executive, and judicial, are not in 
Switzerland accorded a mutually indepen- 
dent and equal position; the legislature is 
supreme, as it is in England and France. 
This means that the courts cannot declare 
legislation unconstitutional; that is, they 
cannot impose upon the country the opinion 
of a few judges as to the proper interpre- 
tation of the Constitution in preference to 
the votes of representatives elected by the 
people. Another difference lies in the fact 
that Switzerland uses either cantonal or 
federal officers to enforce national laws, 


depending upon the nature of the law, 
while the United States has a separate set 
of administrators for state and nation. 

Probably the outstanding differerice be- 
tween the two countries concerns the exec- 
utive. There the Presidency is a subordi- 
nate, almost routine and ceremonial, office. 
The President is, in fact, merely the pre- 
siding officer of a group of seven men, 
designated collectively as the national ex- 
ecutive, or Federal Council. He assigns 
each Councillor to that branch of the ad- 
ministration which best fits his talents, but 
the department heads are in no sense his 
subordinates, as is the case in the United 
States. As department heads they are ad- 
ministrative, as distinguished from policy- 
determining, officers, in no important sense 
to be compared with “cabinet” officers; de- 
cisions on questions of policy are made by 
the Executive Council as a whole. Inas- 
much, however, as the Council members are 
the leading political figures in the Con- 
federation, their personal prestige usually 
gives them leadership in legislative policy. 

The feature of Swiss government which 
has aroused the widest notice, however, is 
the ancient system of direct or semi-direct 
democracy. In several cantons (Lands- 
gemeinde) all the voters are called once or 
twice a year to meet in a great assembly, 
in a meadow or picnic field, to vote on 
laws for the succeeding year, and to elect 


a few routine officers to carry them out. 
This interesting, inexpensive, and simple 
system has worked satisfactorily in some 
of the cantons but had to be abandoned in 
those cantons of growing population be- 
cause of the difficulty of assembling so 
many people within sound of one 

But the same political philosophy behind 
the popular assembly demanded a substi- 
tute, which took the form of the initiative 
and referendum. Under this system a cer- 
tain percentage of the people, by signing 
a petition, can bring about a vote of the 
whole people, on a law or constitutional 
amendment, and thus get it adopted in spite 
of an obstinate cantonal legislature. The 
initiative is used by most of the cantons, 
for laws and constitutional amendments, 
and by the country as a whole for amend- 
ments, but not for laws. As for the refer- 
endum, some of the cantons use the obliga- 
tory type (that is, every law passed by the 
cantonal legislature must be approved by 
popular vote before it goes into effect), 
while the others have the optional type 
(where a petition must be signed by a 
given percentage of the voters before the 
law goes before the people). 
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ield Hockey—Where 


By Rosert Harron 
Scholastic Sports Editor 


Courtesy Pittsburgh Press 


Girls of the New Jersey Collége for Women ina tense 
bit of action during a field hockey game 


AM aware, especially since I have been 

informed of the fact in several recent 
letters, that the thousands of girls who are 
members of our Scholastic family have 
not had quite the attention they deserve in 
the Sports Department recently. 

“It is all very well to write of football 
and track, hockey and basketball,” writes 
one young lady, “but almost invariably, 
your articles have been from the point of 
view of the boys, while we girls are 
relegated to the role of spectators. Why 
not some articles on girls’ sports?” 

Why not, indeed? Certainly Suzanne 
Lenglen, Helen Wills Moody, Glenna 
Collett, Helen Hicks, Gertrude Ederle, 
Helen Madison, Elizabeth Robinson, 
Stella Walsh, and a host of other young 
women in tennis, golf, swimming, running 
and other sports have proved in recent 
years that the modern girl loves competi- 
tion and competitive sports. Whether or 
not “woman’s place is in the home,” it is 
becoming increasingly evident, I think, that 
so far as athletic sports are concerned, 
“woman is at home in almost any place.” 
And The Scholastic is nothing if not co- 
educational. 

Most of you are familiar enough with 
tennis; golf, swimming and the other girls’ 
sports which are essentially individual ef- 
forts. So in preparing this article, I cast 
about for a girls’ game which would com- 
bine not only individual excellence but the 
team game as well and I decided that that 
cornbination is found in field hockey. Field 
hockey has been played in the United 
States since 1901 but its present popularity 
as a sport for college and preparatory 
school girls really dates back to the first 
American tour of the All-England team 
in 1921. 

The game has many advantages. It is 
played out of doors, it does not require a 
great playing space, the equipment is com- 
paratively inexpensive, and it need not be 
played at a pace that is physically over- 
taxing. And here is a point to think over: 
any high school that has a football field 
for the boys can adopt field hockey for its 
girls. Both games may be played on the 
same field, as the regulation sizes are prac- 
tically the same. The girls. might play 


hockey in the spring when the football 
field is usually unused. In any event, they 
could play hockey during “gym” periods, 
either in spring or fall, since they use 
nothing that would mar the field for foot- 
ball. The line markings are very similar 
for both games. Movable goal cages for 
the hockey team can be made cheaply by 
the school manual training department, re- 
quiring only a few feet of lumber and 
some chicken wire, and they can be shifted 
at the end of each practice, so as not to 
obstruct the field for football.. The only 
real expense in the game is the stick, 
which is much like an ice hockey stick, 
weighing from 17 to 23 ounces. The ball 
is a hard rubber ball of the type used for 
cricket in England. 

One of the great values of hockey lies 
in the fact that team play is an absolute 
necessity. The exhilaration which is felt 
by the football player or the basketball or 
hockey man when a great bit of combina- 
tion play outwits the opponent may also 
be experienced in this game by the girl 
athlete. Individual skill, of course, is nec- 
essary as the basis of that teamplay and 
there are constantly new tricks to be 
learned in stickwork and strategy. 

The field is usually about 100 yards long 
and between fifty and sixty yards wide, 
with goals that are four yards wide and 
seven feet high and furnished with a wire 
net like that of the hockey goal. The 
scoring positions include five forwards, the 
“center” forward, the “left wing pair” and 
the “right wing pair,” whose functions 
are much the same as the ice hockey for- 
wards, except that in ice hockey there are 
only three. In other words, the field 
hockey forwards are the goal-earners. 
Forming what is known as “the line,” they 
are usually ranged across the field at in- 
tervals of ten or a dozen yards. 

Behind them is the “half back line,” com- 
posed of the “center half,” the “left half” 
and “right half,” whose duties are divided 
almost evenly between attack and defense 
and probably require the most active mem- 
bers of the entire team. The duties of the 
“half back lines” are to see, first, that its 
forwards get the ball, and second, that the 
opposing forwards do not get it. 
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Then there are the “backs,” the “right 
back” and the “left back.” The backs are 
primarily, of course, defensive players who 
must cope with the opposing forwards as 
they attempt to work the ball into the 
scoring zone. And finally, there is the goal- 
keeper, the player who probably has the 
most difficult job of all, at least from the 
point of view of temperament. For the 
goalkeeper must be a person of self-re- 
straint. She can not rush forward into 
the excitement of the skirmishes but must 
wait until excitement comes her way in 
the form of a scoring attack by the other 
team. The goalkeeper may stop the ball 
with any part of her body or stick and 
for that reason she is equipped with pads. 
She is the only player who may kick the 
ball, but she may do it only within the 
scoring circle, which is a semi-circle fifteen 
yards in diameter around the goal. The 
ball must be last struck within this semi- 
circle if it is to be a goal. If the ball 
is driven through the goal from outside 
of the scoring circle, it is called a “25”; 
in other words, the play is resumed from 
the 25-yard line with a “bully,” which cor- 
responds to the “face-off” in hockey. 

From this sketchy and far from complete 
outline, I think you can see that field 
hockey provides for girls one of the finest 
outdoor games in existence, a game that 
enables the girls to bring into play all of 
the generalship and teamplay which they 
see their brothers use in so many team 
sports. There are many books published 
on the game, and I should be glad to an- 
swer requests for them in case you care to 
look into the sport with the coming of 
warm weather. 


Football Reform 


NCE more, as the postlude of one of 

the most active gridiron seasons we 
have ever had, comes the wave of discus- 
sion which, for want of a better name, is 
being called “football reform.” There are 
many educators, and with some reason, 
who believe that football absorbs too much 
time and attention of high school and col- 
lege students during the fall months; that 
the demand for winning teams over-bal- 
ances the reasonable function that an ama- 
teur sport should fill in college life, and 
that, in the case of the larger colleges, the 
public has too much influence on the sport. 
These critics declare that the gate receipts, 
which at colleges like Harvard, Yale, Penn- 
sylvania, Notre Dame and others, mount 
higher than three-quarters of a million dol- 
lars in a season, threaten to take football 
out of the realm of sport and into the 
world of high finance. Some of the more 
successful football universities are accused 
of building their schedules with the large 
gate receipts in mind, so that stadia may 
be built and huge minor sports programs 
supported. 

In my mind, much of the anxiety felt 
for football is unnecessary. I believe that 
subsidizing of players, unsportsmanlike 
play, and deliberate building up of sched- 
ules for the “gate” are not so general as to 
threaten the sport and are decreasing each 
year. But it is true that there is a danger 
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in the feverish enthusiasm with which the 
public turns to football for amusement 
after the baseball and summer sporting 
seasons are over, and it is that influence 
against which several recent moves have 
been made by college leaders in ae of 
the game. 

The most noticed statement of all was 

that of Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, pres- 
ident of Columbia University, who in his 
annual report declared definitely in favor 

{ the support of Columbia’s athletic pro- 
gram by alumni endowment, with the abol- 
shment of football admissions. In that 
way, Dr. Butler believes that football 
would be relieved of financial worries, 
schedules could be made without regard to 
their drawing power, and the importance 
of winning teams would be minimized. 

That point of view was opposed by 
Major John L. Griffith, Commissioner of 
the Western “Big Ten” Conference in a 
discussion I enjoyed with him a few days 
ago. Major Griffith believes that the 
money provided by football receipts may 
be accepted purely as a by-product; that 
t is unnecessary to build schedules with 
the money in view, and that the gate re- 
ceipts secured in this way may well be de- 
voted to the upkeep of athletic plants and 
intramural systems, while money furnished 
hy endowment may better be devoted to 
academic funds and equipment. 

The contrasting views of these well- 
known figures furnish an interesting basis, 
I think, for classroom or debating club 
discussion. 

Bearing on the same subject of football 
over-emphasis were other moves made in 
the recent meetings of the Football 
Coaches’ Association and the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association in New York. 
The football coaches voted to recommend 
to their members that spring football prac- 
tice be either abolished or made wholly 

oluntary; that fall practice be not started 
until September 15; that pre-season train- 
ing camps be abolished; and_ that daily 
practice on the campus be restricted to not 
more than two hours a day. 

The National College Athletic Associa- 
tion, of which Dr. Charles W. Kennedy of 
Princeton is president, heard some even 
more striking recommendations, including 
the abolition of spring practice; the reduc- 
tion of schedules to not more than five or 
six games; the elimination of intersectional 
football trips; the scheduling of games only 
with nearby and traditional rivals; and 
delay of fall practice until September 15. 

About the same time, a newspaper article 
came out of Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 
which it was reported that Dr. A. Law- 
rence Lowell, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, was considering the restriction of 
Harvard varsity schedules to a single in- 
tercollegiate game each season, with Yale. 
Whether that plan actually will be adopted 
by Harvard in the future, however, is open 
to doubt as it has never been officially 
brought up for discussion, and Athletic 
Director William J. Bingham of Harvard 
is known not to favor it. 

Lehigh University has also played an in- 
teresting part in the recent discussions, 
issuing a platform in which it was stated 
that hereafter Lehigh will restrict its sched- 
ules to natural rivals without regard for 
gate receipts. 

In short, intercollegiate football is un- 
dergoing a certain change, although it is 
not yet possible to know how materially 
that change will affect the game as played 
when present readers of The Scholastic 
reach college. Some lovers of the sport fear 
that the pendulum will swing too far and 
a away phases of the game that should 
be left unimpaired. It will be our interested 
privilege to watch those developments in 
the next few years. 
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What Is Happening at Washington 


The Wickersham Report 


CLOSELY printed document of 80,- 

000 words (as long as the average 
novel) was required to convey to the 
President and to Congress the report on 
Prohibition of the National Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Law Observance 
which has been sitting behind closed doors 
in Washington for the better part of two 
years. It is only one of eleven phases of 
the general problem of law and crime 
which the Commission was established to 
investigate, and the body will still continue 
its other work until it reaches conclusions 
on them all. Nevertheless, to the general 
public the Wickersham Commission means 
Prohibition, and interest in this phase of 
the question has so overshadowed all others 
as to compel the early completion of this 
report. 

The Commission, consisting of the fol- 
lowing eleven members, was appointed by 
President Hoover on May 20, 1929, in ful- 
fillment of a pledge made during his elec- 
tion campaign, and has operated with Con- 
gressional approval on two appropriations 
totalling $500,000: 

Chairman, George W. Wickersham of 
New York, Attorney General of the U. 
S. under President Taft; Newton D. Baker 
of Cleveland, Secretary of War under 
President Wilson; Roscoe Pound of Bos- 
ton, Dean of the Harvard Law School; 
Frank J. Loesch of Chicago, vice president 
of the Chicago Crime Commission; Wil- 
liam I. Grubb of Birmingham, Federal 
Judge of the Northern District of Ala- 
bama; Monte W. Lemann of New Or- 
leans, member of the Law Faculty of Tu- 
lane University; William S. Kenyon of 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Judge of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals; Kenneth Mack- 
intosh of Seattle, former Chief Justice of 
the State Supreme Court of Washington; 
Paul J. McCormick, of Los Angeles, Fed- 
eral Judge for the Southern District of 
California; Henry W. Anderson of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, former special assistant 
to the Attorney General of the U. S.; 
Ada L. Comstock of Cambridge, Mass., 





Conclusions and 
Recommendations 


(1) Opposed to 
Amendment. 

(2) Opposed to the restoration in any 
manner of the legalized saloon. 

(3) Opposed to the Federal or state 
governments as such going into the liquor 
business. 

(4) Opposed to modification to permit 
light wines and beers. 

(5) The cooperation of the states and 
the support of public opinion is essential 
to enforcement. 

(6) Before the Bureau of Prohibition 
Act in 1927, enforcement was badly or- 
ganized, but since then there has been con- 
tinued improvement. 

(7) There is as yet no adequate ob- 
servance or enforcement. 

( The present organization 
forcement is inadequate. 

(9) Federal enforcement appropria- 
tions should be substantially increased. 

(10) Diwided as to the enforceability 
of the Amendment, but agreed that if after 
further trial with recommended improve- 
ments, effective enforcement is not secured, 
the Amendment should be revised. 

(11) All agreed that, if revised, the 
Amendment should read substantially as 
follows: 

Sec. 1. The Congress shall have pow- 
er to regulate or to prohibit the manufac- 
ture, traffic in, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation 
thereof into, and the exportation thereof 
from the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for 
beverage purposes. 

(12) Certain improvements in the stat- 
utes, and in the organization of enforce- 
ment should be made for greatest effi- 
ciency. These include: (a) Removal of 
irritating restrictions on the medical pro- 
fession about liquor prescriptions; (b) Re- 
moval of provisions permitting the sale of 
prepared materials for home wi'ne-making; 
(c) Increase in number of agents and cus- 
toms officials; (d) Authorizing control of 
denatured alcohol by tracing records of 
dealers; (e) Prohibition of independent 
denaturing plants; (f) Restriction of Fed- 
eral searchers and seizures to constitu- 
tional limits; (g) Codification of all na- 
tional prohibition laws; (h) More effective 
procedure in padlock injunction cases; (i) 
Simpler mode of prosecuting petty offenses, 
and modification of Jones Law of 1929. 


repeal of the 18th 


for en- 











president of Radcliffe College. All but one 
of the members (Miss Comstock) are 
lawyers, some of them of the greatest 
distinction. The various sections of the 
country were well represented. 

What, then, were the findings of these 
men and women, admittedly able, impartial, 
and open-minded, after a year and a half 
of faithful study of this highly complicated 
question? They submitted a general re- 
port, signed by ten of the eleven mem- 
bers (Mr. Lemann declined to sign), the 
main features of whose recommendations 
are summarized in the box above. 

Recognizing the impossibility of any 
body of people agreeing on all phases, each 
member was allowed to present an individ- 
ual statement of his views. These per- 
sonal reports may be classified as fol- 
flows: For outright repeal of the 18th 
Amendment, 2 (Baker and Lemann) ; for 
continuation of the present system, with 
improved enforcement methods, at least 
until enforceability has been proved or 
disproved by a fair trial, 4 (Chairman 
Wickersham, Grubb, McCormick, Ken- 
yon); for modification or revision of the 
18th Amendent, 5 (Anderson, Comstock, 
Loesch, Mackintosh, and Pound). 

As a substitute for the present amend- 
ment, Commissioner Anderson of Vir- 
ginia, formerly an avowed dry, proposed 
a modified form of the Bratt system used 


in Sweden, consisting of a National Com- 
mission of Liquor Control supervising a 
privately owned national corporation with 
fixed dividends not exceeding 7 per cent, 
which would sell liquor to similar agencies 
in any states which voted to legalize 
liquor, these in turn to dispense it locally 
on a license book plan under strict regula- 
tion, with full protection to dry states. All 
excess profits would go into the Federal 
and state treasuries for temperance educa- 
tion and welfare. Commissioners Loesch, 
Mackintosh and Pound endorsed Ander- 
son’s plan, while Kenyon and McCormick 
favored it provisionally. 

Public opinion on the Wickersham re- 
port is as far from agreement as the com- 
missionérs themselves. Both drys and wets 
found in it encouragement for their own 
opinions. It was quickly pointed out by 
many newspaper editors that although a 
majority of the commission (7 out of 
11) in their individual reports were in 
favor of either repeal or revision of the 
Amendment, the commission as a whole 
(10 out of 11) signed a report opposing 
repeal and urging a further attempt to 
enforce it. No single member was satis- 
fied with present conditions, and the facts 
of corruption and general drinking adduced 
in the report seemed to constitute a de- 
vastating indictment of present enforce- 
ment efforts. On the other hand, the re- 
port pointed out important social and eco- 
nomic gains under the Amendment and 
urged that the elimination of the old open 
saloon and its evils was a gain that should 
never be sacrificed. 

In his message to Congress transmitting 
the report, President Hoover stated his 
complete concurrence with the Commis- 
sion’s findings against repeal and in favor 
of more effective enforcement. He op- 
posed, however, its proposed form for re- 
vision of the Amendment, by which power 
over liquor should be returned to Congress 
for legislation as it saw fit, eliminating 
the “concurrent power” of the states to 
enforce. By thus committing himself 
definitely to upholding and strengthening 
the present laws, the President has made 
himself the outstanding leader of the dry 
movement and raised an issue which will 
unquestionably dominate the presidential 
election of 1932. It is universally believed 
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that Mr. Hoover will seek the Republican 
iomination on a bone dry platform, and 
that the Democrats will campaign on a 
modification plank, if not repeal. Prac- 
tically all of the men mentioned for the 
lyemocratic nomination, except Senator 
Robinson, have declared against the pres- 
ent system. It is not expected, however, 
that any action will be taken on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations before the as- 
sembling of the 72d Congress next Decem- 
her. Rumors that the President had dic- 
tated the “no repeal” feature of the report 
ere denied by Chairman Wickersham. 


Drought Relief and the 
Red Cross 


When Congress reassembled, the bill for 
$45,000,000 for loans to relieve farmers 
in drought-stricken states, had been agreed 
upon in conference as a compromise be- 
tween the $60,000,000 that the Senate 
wanted and the $30,000,000 that the House 
and the President wanted. The Senate had 
insisted that part of the fund should be 
used for direct purchase of food for desti- 
tute persons, but to this the President was 
bitterly opposed. During the recess, how- 
ever, Senators Robinson and Caraway went 
hack to their own state of Arkansas and 
discovered just how bad conditions were. 
At England, a town of 2,500 population, 
300 starving farmers and their families 
marched into the town and threatened to 
seize supplies unless they were fed. The 
merchants provided for them, but the State 
Legislature has no funds to appropriate, 
the Red Cross could only provide a ration 

f three cents a day, and breadlines are 
reported in many small towns. Relief 
efforts in general have been expended in 
the large cities and the rural districts have 
suffered in consequence. 

Senator LaFollette and Robinson de- 
clared that the Government’s program was 
merely a drop in the bucket in the face of 
the tremendous misery of unemployment 
and the drought. The $45,000,000 bill was 
eventually accepted by both houses and 
signed by the President, but, balked in 
their efforts to make a direct appropriation 
for food relief, the Senate majority im- 
mediately passed Senator Robinson’s 
amendment, attached as a “rider” to “the 
Interior Department appropriation bill, for 
$25,000,000 to be expended by the Red 
Cross for food. Determined that the Red 

ross work should be supported by private 
ontributions, instead of from the public 

reasury, President Hoover countered by 
ppointing a committee of 67 prominent 
tizens to sponsor a new Red Cross drive 
‘or $10,000,000 for relief in the drought 
states. Former President Calvin Coolidge 

‘epted the honorary chairmanship, Alfred 

Smith and John W. Davis, Democratic 
Presidential candidates, General Pershing, 

cd General Abel Davis, Chicago banker, 

ere vice chairmen, and among other 
embers were Rev. S. Parkes Cadman, 
rank B. Kellogg, George Eastman, Car- 
cmal Hayes, John L. Lewis, Owen D. 
Young, Felix Warburg, and Dr. Mary 
\Voolley. Voluntary effort, said Mr. 
Hoover is “the American way” of meeting 
relief problems, and a Federal appropria- 
tion would hamper the drive for funds. 

The Democratic-Progressive coalition 
was now aroused, however, and repassed 
its $25,000,000 fund by a vote of 56 to 27, 


many regular Republicans ignoring the 
President’s plea. The opposition de- 
nounced the relief policy of the Adminis- 
tration as short-sighted and hypocritical, 
and criticized the Red Cross and its chair- 
man, Judge John Barton Payne, for failure 
to realize the gravity of the situation. 


Hoover Rebukes Senate 


Once again the President and the Sen- 
ate have crossed swords on a fundamental 
issue. It was over the appointments to 
the Federal Power Commission which 
have put power in the forefront of public 
attention. When Congress reassembled, 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh, who had voted 
originally for confirmation of the three 
men who are the storm center of the 
controversy, Commissioners Smith, Gar- 
saud, and Draper, moved for reconsidera- 
tion of their nominations because of their 
action in dismissing Messrs. Russell and 
King, solicitor and accountant of the Com- 
mission who had become known as enemies 
of the public utilities. After five days of 
debate over the Senate’s constitutional 
power to reconsider nominations once con- 
firmed and sworn in, the Senate sent to the 
White House a resolution “respectfully re- 
questing” the President to return its cer- 
tificate of confirmation on the three com- 
missioners. The President, after consulta- 
tion with Attorney General Mitchell, 
returned a crushing retort: 

“T cannot admit the power in the Senate 
to encroach upon the Executive functions 
by removal of a duly appointed executive 
officer under the guise of reconsideration 
of his nomination. I regret that I must 
refuse to accede to the request.” The Sen- 
ate coalition, infuriated, voted 36 to 23, to 
restore the names to the calendar for re- 
consideration, President or no President. 
When passions had had time to cool, how- 
ever, it was realized that it could take no 
action without the papers before it, and 
that the President had won a strategic vic- 
tory. Even Senator Borah, leading consti- 
tutionalist, admitted that protest was futile. 
Senator Walsh and others, however, were 
not quite ready to give in, and considered 
ways and means of forcing action, such as 
holding up the salaries of the new commis- 
sioners. The issue as to the constitutional 
powers of the Senate to recall nominees 
had never before been settled, though Pres- 
idents from Jackson to Wilson and Cool- 
idge had insisted that only the Executive 
had authority to remove duly appointed 
officials. 

Although the President disclaimed any 
intention to take sides on the question of 
power control, his action was considered 
by the opposition as ranging him defi- 
nitely on the side of the public utilities. 
Bonner, the resigned executive secretary of 
the Commission, who had been friendly to 
power interests, was re-employed in a 
branch of the Department of Interior. A 
week later, King, the accountant, was re- 
hired by the Commission as the best quali- 
fied applicant for the post. Russell, how- 
ever, whose policies had been most offensive 
to the utilities, was again denied his old 
job. The chief result is to provide another 
political issue for the Democrats and In- 
surgents in the next year’s campaign. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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“Geo. S. Parker—DUOFOLD’— 
on the barrel. That Guarantees the 
genuine for Life. 


The Parker Pen Company 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Risks 


Duofold 


PEN GUARANTEED FOR LIFE - $5-$7-$10 
Pencils to match them all: $2.50 to $5 
Other Parker Pens, $2.75 and $3.50 
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2 ENGLAND---Strikes and Lockouts 
Impefil Coal and Cotton Industries 


CUBA---Machado Faces New : i oe 
Crisis; Suger Stores Burned , : : 1 
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GENEVA---Germany and Poland 
Clash over Minorities on Border 





PARIS---World Gold Famine 
Looms as French Supply Swells 
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PAPAL STATE---Pope Issues Encyc- 
lical on Marriage; Sets up Coinage 
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INDIA---Liberals Will Support Labor 
on Federal Constitution for India 











LIBERIA---America Demands 
Negro Republic End Slavery 





‘7 CENTRAL AMERICA---New Regimes in 
Panama & Guatemala to Have U.S. Approval 
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BOLIVIA---Junta Thwarts Revolt; 
Dr. Salamanca Elected President 
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1 INDIA—The MacDonald Govern- 

ment may be a failure at home, but 
it begins to look as if it will achieve an 
unexpected success in establishing a fed- 
erated Indian government with a high de- 
gree of home rule. An entirely different 
face was put on the whole business when 
the Marquess of Reading, leader of the 
Liberal delegation at the round table, 
former Lord Chief Justice, and Viceroy 
of India, pledged the Liberals to support 
the new constitution that is being evolved, 
provided certain safeguards are set up 
for the Empire. Lord Reading had orig- 
inally expressed grave doubts of any 
form of autonomy, so that this was a 
big concession. It means that Labor can 
count on at least 40 Liberal votes in the 
Commons when the Indian plan comes up 
in the form of bills. Even the Tory lead- 
ers in the conference, Lord Peel and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, while critical of many 
items, have showed considerable open- 
mindedness. Every one except a few die- 
hards like Churchill realizes that any- 
thing less than the present plan will pro- 
voke a bloody revolution in India. 

The new constitution, whose major out- 
lines were drafted in Lord Sankey’s com- 
mittee and adopted by the conference be- 
fore its final adjournment, leaves many 
points unsettled. The real power, how- 
ever, will be vested in the Central Legis- 
lature, consisting of two houses much 
like those of the American Congress: a 
Senate of probably 100 members, chosen 
by the provincial legislatures of British 
India, or in the case of the native states, 
appointed by the princes, with “stag- 
gered” terms like our Senate; and a 
Lower House of probably 250. elected by 
popular vote for a term of five years. 

The executive will consist of a cabinet, 
similar to the English, representing the 


majority party in the Legislature, headed 
by a native prime minister. These minis- 
ters will be responsible only to the Legis- 
lature and can be dismissed by a two 
thirds vote of both houses, insuring more 
stability than in European cabinets. They 
will have complete administrative control 
of all departments, including commerce, 
communication, education, health, and 
internal affairs, except those of foreign 
relations, defense, and finance. Taxa- 
tion and all domestic economic matters 
will be in the hands of the natives, but 
foreign loans and a sinking fund for in- 
terest payments on India’s debts must be 
in British control. A central reserve 
bank will be set up. The army, which 
is now entirely officered by Britons, is to 
be gradually “Indianized” through a 
military school to train Indian officers. 
The Viceroy, hereafter to be called the 
Governor General, will have far more 
limited powers than at present. While 
he will have partial control of finance, 
foreign affairs, and the army, the power 
of the Legislature will be practically 
supreme. In case of a breakdown of the 
constitution, however, he will have emer- 
gency power to carry on the government. 
On the whole, while many powers remain 
undefined, and there is likely to be much 
dispute over Federal and states’ rights, 
as in America, the new constitution may 
be said to give at least 80 per cent com- 
plete autonomy, and the Indian delegates 
are convinced it is the best that can be 
secured at present. Whether, however, 
they can convince the National Congress 
party of Gandhi is another question. The 
Gandhites will probably oppose it, but 
the round-table members believe that the 
majority of Indians will see the great ad- 
vantages to be gained by acceptance. 


The strife between the Hindus and 


Moslems, which long threatened to wreck 
the conference, was partly composed by 
the death of Maulana Muhammed Ali. 
one of the chief leaders of the Moslem 
group, who had come to London a very 
sick man. He had once been an active 
collaborator of Gandhi and had served 
prison terms for sedition. But in late 
years his influence has been on the side 
of cooperation, and all parties at London 
respected his courage and fairness. The 
Moslems, who had held out for majorit. 
representation in the provincial legisla 
tures of Bengal and Punjab, where the: 
constitute more than half the population, 
finally offered to compromise on 49 per 
cenf of the seats in Punjab and 46 in 
Bengal, leaving the majority to be divided 
between Hindus and Sikhs. They still 
wanted separate electorates in the other 
provinces until such time as the Moslem 
voters decided their interests were sate 
under a joint electorate. This compro 
mise was accepted by the Hindus, but 
the Sikhs, who constitute only 11° per 
cent of the population in Punjab upset 
calculations by demanding 24 per cent 
of the seats instead of the 17 per cent 
they now have. It is believed, however. 
that the Sikhs will yield to reason or 
that the question will be settled by ar- 
bitration. 


ENGLAND—Britain’s industrial 

situation goes from bad to wors”. 
For seven weeks, 145,000 miners in South 
Wales refused to work because the ow’- 
ers announced a wage cut with the 7% 
hour day required by the Coal Mines 
Act passed last year. The Premier, the 
Minister of Mines, and the President of 
the Board of Trade called representatives 
of both sides in conference. A tentative 
settlement was reached to continue the 
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old rates of pay until a joint concilia- 
tion board with an independent chairman 
could decide whether lower wages are 
justified. The Welsh miners voted to go 
back to work on this basis. The collapse 
of Britain’s export market and the in- 
ability of employers to make ends meet 
cn even starvation wages is the real diffi- 
culty. 

Much the same situation exists in the 
creat textile industries of Lancashire, 
which have been sorely hit by the long 
hovcott of English cotton goods by the 
Indian Nationalists. At Burnley several 
mills installed a new system of making 
cach weaver tend eight looms instead of 
the four which was customary, with a 
pay increase from the pittance of $9.36 
to only $11.18. The weavers union said 
it would be an unbearable physical strain 
and struck in protest. Whereupon the 
mill-owners locked out all 25,000 weavers 
in Burnley, and a week later 200,000 
throughout Lancashire. They say it is 
impossible to continue production under 
the old system. The cotton spinners may 
decide to. strike in sympathy with the 
weavers, bringing the total to 500,000. 
Minister of Labor Margaret Bondfield is 
desperately striving to bring harmony. 
Meantime the unemployment insurance 
fund is $300,000,000 in debt, and thou- 
sands of miners and weavers are utterly 
without food. 


PARIS—Is the world face to face 
with a famine in gold? Many eco- 
noinists believe so. A subcommittee ap- 


pointed by the League of Nations to 


study the question has reported that by 
1940 there will be a serious annual short- 
age. Gold production reached its peak 
in 1913. It is now about 20,000,000 ounces 
a year, worth approximately $400,000,000, 
but no new fields are being discovered, 
no important technical improverhents 
have been introduced for 30 years, and 
the existing fields are being gradually 
worked out, or becoming too costly to 
recover. In South Africa, which pro- 
duces half the world’s supply, mines are 
getting so deep that the human body 
cannot stand the increased heat a mile 
and a half below the surface. 

As to the international distribution of 
the present stock of gold money, the 
United States now has over $4,000,000,- 
000, France about $2,000,000,000, and no 
other nation over $780,000,000. The move- 
ment of gold toward the United States 
began during the World War and has 
continued ever since. The French in- 
crease began in 1927, after the French 
irane was stabilized, and last year France 
gained more than twice as much as any 
other nation. The causes of these move- 
ments are mysterious. In part they arise 
irom the decline of exports in certain 
countries, such as Brazilian coffee, Japa- 
nese silk, etc., with gold being sent to 
take their place in meeting foreign obli- 
gations. When too much gold accumu- 
lates in one country and is not used cor- 
respondingly for credit, experts like Lord 
D’Abernon of England believe that the 
general world depression is a direct re- 
sult. 

The British and French Treasuries 
have recently held conversations to see 
what can be done about it. Their points 
of view are far apart, however. The 


English want to call a world conference 
of gold standard countries. The French 
fear that they will be blamed for a situa- 
tion which, they say, no one can artifi- 
cially control. The League’s_ report 
recommends more freedom and coopera- 
tion between the central banks. It is 
now proposed -to refer the whole deli- 
cate problem to the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements at Basle, whose presi- 
dent, G. W. McGarrah, is an American, 
and whose manager is French. 


GENEVA.—Two important meet- 
ings at the “world capital” are 
dealing with subjects of great import to 
the peace of Europe. The committee of 
inquiry for M. Briand’s rosy “United 
States of Europe” scheme met with 27 
nations represented. It held its sessions 
in secret, argued lengthily on whether 
to invite Soviet Russia and Turkey (non- 
League members) to participate, and con- 
centrated on economic questions. Briand, 
still Foreign Minister of France, though 
this time under a “Left” government, was 
his usual persuasive, dominating self. 
The quarterly session of the League 
Council, following, was absorbed in the 
serious problem of minorities along the 
Polish-German frontier. By the Treaty 
of Versailles large sections of Germany’s 
eastern border were ceded to the newly 
established Polish Republic, including the 
provinces of Posen and West Prussia 
constituting the famous Polish “Cor- 
ridor,” the Free City of Danzig, and a 
portion of Upper Silesia which voted un- 
der some compulsion in a plebiscite in 
1921 to join Poland. The whole boundary 
question has been a sore point with 
Germany ever since, and has been ag- 
gravated by Polish propaganda and mili- 
tarization in the face of Germany’s forced 
disarmament. During the recent Polish 
elections to the Upper Silesian Sejm 
(provincial legislature), the Germans 
claim that German voters were deliber- 
ately slugged by bands of thugs, dis- 
qualified, and otherwise intimidated. In- 
flammatory organizations are tolerated 
by Polish authorities, if not directly in- 
cited. Unfortunately German resentment 
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Don Ricardo J. Alfaro with Mme. Alfaro 
(center), their sons and daughters 
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has taken the form of similar reprisals 
by the Stahlhelm, a band of armed dis- 
ciples of Adolf Hitler. This terroristic 
situation along the whole border may lead 
at any moment to grave hostilities. 

Dr. Julius Curtius, Foreign Minister 
of the Reich, whose turn it was to pre- 
side at this session of the League Coun- 
cil, asked Arthur Hen lerson of England 
to do so in order that Curtius might press 
the protest of the German minority with 
all his vigor. He brought with him to 
Geneva a trunkload of documents to 
prove Polish aggression. Zaleski, the 
Polish Foreign Minister, insisted that no 
territorial changes can be considered, 
and that Poland is deing its best to im- 
prove the condition of the German mi- 
norities. Any attempt at revision of the 
treaty would be instantly vetoed by 
France, for France is the principal fi- 
nancial and military backer of Poland. 
Unless Curtius can take home with him 
some definite action favorable to Ger- 
many, his position in the Bruening cab- 
inet is likely to be sacrificed to the ex- 
treme demands of the Nationalists and 


Fascists. 
5 PAPAL STATE.—Pope Pius XI 
issued his long-awaited encyclical 
letter on marriage, a document of out- 
standing importance to all devout Cath- 
olics as well as for its potential social 
effects. Its 16,000 words were written in 
Latin by twenty scholars who devoted 
two months to research, and simultaneous 
English, Italian, French, German and 
Spanish translations were issued. It sums 
up the Catholic doctrines on the family, 
stressing the sacramental nature and in- 
dissolubility of the marriage bond. It 
takes a stringent stand against all mod- 
ern tendencies that may break down this 
sanctity, such as divorce, birth control, 
and “companionate” marriage. The en- 
cyclical contrasted strongly with the re- 
cent Lambeth Conference pronouncement 
of the Church of England justifying a 
moderate use of birth control. The 
Pope’s statement became at once the 
target of many criticisms in America and 
England from scientists, clergymen of 
the Episcopal and other Protestant de- 
nominations, social workers, and pro- 
fessional advocates of freer marital re- 
lations. 

Vatican City, the new temporal state 
of the Papacy, set up by agreement with 
Fascist Italy has recently decreed the 
minting of a Papal coinage with gold, 
silver and copper coins ranging from 5 
centesimi (1/5 cent) to 100 lire ($19.30) 
They will bear reliefs of the Pope, the 
Virgin Mary, St. Michael, St. Peter, the 
Papal arms, and other Catholic symbols. 
6 LIBERIA.—Two years ago a book 

called Slavery, by Lady Kathleer 
Simon, revealed the existence of shock- 
ing conditions of slavery in fourteen 
countries, including Abyssinia, Hong 
Kong, Afghanistan, Sierra Leone, Portu- 
guese East Africa, etc. There are still 
at least five million human slaves, and 
many of them are in the negro republic 
of Liberia, on the west coast of Africa, 
which was founded by American freed 
or escaped negroes in 1847, and has been 
throughout its existence a protectorate of 
the United States. A League of Nations 
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“He discovered 


writing was fun 


with a 


Carter Pen!” 


Themes! Letters! Any 
form of writing was once 
a distasteful task to be 
avoided ! 


But it was the beauty of 
a fountain pen—The 
Carter Pen—that first 
attracted him, even be- 
fore he tried the smooth 
writing point that was 
to bring to an end all 
writing troubles. 


The Carter Pen—how 
smoothly it wrote the in- 
stant the point touched 
paper, allowing just the 
right flow of ink with- 
out a sign of a blot or 
blob from the point. 


Whether he wrote swift- 
ly or slowly, steadily or 
jerkily, the result 
brought perfect pen per- 
formance without inter- 
ruption to concentration 
or train of thought. 


So now pen annoyances 
are things of the past— 
he welcomes any oppor- 
tunity to use his Carter 
Pen, while the old foun- 
tain pen has been dis- 
carded. 


You, too, should try a 
Carter Pen and enjoy 
the writing instrument 
that “makes writing a 
pleasure.” If you don’t 
find it at your jeweler's, 
stationer’s or druggist’s, 
write direct to our near- 
est branch office. and we 
will tell you where it is 
on sale, 


The Carter’s Ink 


Company 
Chicago 
Montreal 








commission last fall issued a report on 
the forced labor in Liberia. The U. S. 
State Department sent a note to the Li- 
berian President, Charles D. B. King, 
and Vice President A. N. Yancy, con- 
demning the practice in scathing lan- 
guage, and demanding that it cease forth- 
with. It appears that labor gangs for 
inland plantations were seized by armed 
force, soldiers raiding villages and sepa- 
rating families with unspeakable out- 
rages, even at the profit of high officials. 
The Liberian Government delayed ac- 
tion, and when Secretary Stimson made 
it clear that he meant business, King and 
Yancy resigned. A new government was 
formed, but the U. S. will not recognize 
it until assured that reforms have been 
made. President Hoover appointed 
Charles E. Mitchell, a well-educated 
West Virginia Negro, as a special envoy 
to make sure that the mess is cleaned 
up. Large concessions of rubber lands 
are held in Liberia by the Firestone in- 
terests. But the League report absolved 
them of any complicity in the abuses. 


Fi CENTRAL AMERICA—In the 
last year President Hoover has 
recognized revolutionary governments in 
Bolivia, Peru, Argentina, Brazil, and 
Santo Domingo, contrary to the declared 
policy of former Secretary Hughes. When 
it came to the recent outbreaks in Central 
America, however, the State Department 
was bound by the Central American 
Treaty of 1923 not to recognize any gov- 
ernment which came into power by armed 
force. This treaty was adopted as a result 
of almost continuous disorder for thirty 
years in many of these petty republics and 
because of our special interests in the Pan- 
ama and proposed Nicaraguan canals. 

Under this treaty we could not con- 
sistently recognize the coup carried out 
in Guatemala by a military clique headed 
by General Orellana following an almost 
equally illegal accession of Baudilio 
Palma to the seat of the disabled Presi- 
dent Chacon (Schol., Jan. 17). The U. S. 
Minister, Sheldon Whitehouse, conveyed 
to Orellana the determination of Wash- 
ington not to recognize his government, 
and after thinking it over, Orellana de- 
cided there was nothing to do but resign. 
No government can hold office long in 
Central America without U. S. financial 
support. The Guatemalan Congress there- 
upon elected José Maria Reyna Andrade 
Provincial. President and called new elec- 
tions for February. This regime will be 
smiled upon by Uncle Sam. 

Panama, however, where an armed 
group called the Accion Communal over- 
threw the -Arosemena government, is in 
a different position. It is not one of the 
five republics bound by the Central 
American Treaty. The successful group 
aimed to end the dominance of an al- 
legedly corrupt and inefficient clique 
headed by former President Rodolfo 
Chiari. Dr. Ricardo Alfaro, Minister to 
the U. S., had been elected “First Desig- 
nate” last year, but set aside by the 
Panama Assembly. The Supreme Court, 
after the recent revolt, declared Alfaro 
the rightful successor, and unanimously 
recalled him to become Provisional Presi- 
dent. Alfaro has the confidence of the 
State Department, and claims that his 
accession is thoroughly constitutional and 
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needs no special act of recognition. Mr. 
Stimson will probably agree with him. He 
was inaugurated at Panama City Jan- 
uary 16 amid general expressions of good 
will, The young American newspaper 
man, H. F. Ayers, who was wounded in 
the fighting, died later. 

The situation in Nicaragua is un- 
changed. Senator Hiram Johnson of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, intro- 
duced a resolution, passed without debate, 
for detailed information from the State 
Department on Nicaraguan affairs. Sen- 
ator King of Utah has also demanded 
immediate withdrawl of U. S. Marines 
from Nicaragua. But resident Moncada 
wants the Marines to stay and feels that 
his government cannot cope with the San- 
dino rebels without U. S. help. 


CUBA—tThe tetision in Cuba re- 

mains at fever heat. The Cuban 
army is large, well-trained, and well- 
paid, and as long as it remains loyal to 
him, President Machado can _ probably 
hold out. In recent weeks he has decreed 
the indefinite suspension of every Span- 
ish newspaper in Havana and one Eng- 
lish paper, whose American publisher has 
been deported for anti-government edi- 
torials. The action has been protested to 
the U. S. State Department. At the Na- 
tional University, still padlocked, a score 
of student plotters were arrested and 
twelve professors indicted. Incipient re- 
volts in interior provinces are of weekly 
occurrence, and the Cuban Navy has been 
keeping sharp watch for schooners smug- 
gling arms. In Oriente, the easternmost 
province, a vast stock of sugar cane to- 
talling 17,000,000 pounds, was burned by 
incendiaries. Machado has accomplished 
a great deal in such practical affairs as 
road-building, and is really fighting the 
collapse of the sugar industry. If the 
Chadbourne plan for restriction of the 
world output (Schol. Jan. 3) succeeds, 
Cuban prosperity may revive. The Ger- 
man producers who dissented from the 
scheme at the Brussels conference, are 
now reported willing to compromise. 


9 BOLIVIA.—The aftermath of the 

revolt which overthrew the bayo- 
net-propped Siles government last sum- 
mer (Schol., Oct. 4) is by no means over. 
Since then a military junta headed by 
General Blanco Galindo has been carry- 
ing on until elections could be held in 


January. On the eve of the elections an 
uprising was fomented in border prov- 
inces by Col. Ayora, a discontented army 
officer, from headquarters in Argentina. 
The provisional government headed it off. 
The balloting elected Dr. Daniel Sala- 
manca president. He was unopposed, and 
has the respect of all parties as a highly 
educated and disinterested statesman who 
had been in retirement. For the vice- 
presidency and the 70 seats in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, however, there was a 
cat-and-dog fight between the followers 
of Bautista Saavedra, an adventurer who 
seized the government once before in 
1920, the genuine Republicans (Sala- 
manca’s party), and the Liberals, favored 
by the present regime. Saavedra was 
beaten by Sorzano, a Liberal. Commun- 
ist outbreaks in the depressed tin in- 
dustry among the Indians who make up 
the bulk of the population are feared. 
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MEN WHO MADE HISTORY 


IX. Closing Date, February 27 


1. I was the first “king of the race- 
track,” the only competitor ever to enter 
seven chariots in the Olympic games and 
win first, second and third prizes. ‘ 

2. I was an Athenian general; restless 
and changeable, I betrayed. my state to 
Sparta. “I made Athens feel that I was 
alive!” Years later I saved her by re- 
turning to her forces and crushing her 
enemies, 

3. Socrates was my teacher and friend; 
he once saved my life in battle, a favor I 
returned to him many years later, in the 
battle at Delium. 


Results of Contest No. 6 

The First Prize of $5.00 for the best 
essay of not over 100 words on the sub- 
ject of Contest No. 6 (December 13 issue) 
is awarded to Donald S. Benson, Black 
River Falls (Wisconsin) High School, 
whose essay appears below. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to: Lois 
lidro, Mt. Mercy Academy, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; Mike Rinna, Primero (Colo.) 
High School; Mary Evelyn Phillips, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, St. Paul, Minn.; Arte- 
mio Davila, Caguas (P. R.) High School; 
Robert Pomery, St. Mary’s High School, 
Morris, Minn, 


JAMES JEROME HILL 
(1838 - 1916) 


HE life story of James J. Hill reads 

like a Horatio Alger tale. Forced to 
abandon his chosen profession, he aimed 
at another objective, transportation de- 
velopment, and in that achieved success. 
A joint purchaser of the St. Paul railway 
system, he became the policy-shaper of 
that institution. A molder of men and 
forces, he linked the Great Lakes and the 
Pacific; Canada and the United States; 
the Orient and the Occident. He could 
boast that he never received a salary from 
the railroad; never increased a rate or 
lowered a dividend; built a mile of track 
for every day in control of it. 

—Donald S. Benson, 

Black River Falls (Wis.) High School. 
Teacher: O. R. Olson. 

















My Favorite Scholastic Story 


HE editors of The Scholastic want to know what its readers think of our 

short stories. It would, of course, help us greatly if we knew what all 
of you thought of each story. But since that is impossible, we are inviting 
you to write us a letter in which you will tell which story published in The 
Scholastic is your favorite, and the reasons why you like it best. We do not 
want a biographical essay about the author of the story: we want your own 
personal reaction to the story. 

The conditions of the contest are as follows: 

(1) The letter must be about a short story (not an essay), published in 
The Scholastic. 

(2) The story may be one published up to and including the issue of 
April 18, 1931. Students who have been readers of The Scholastic in previous 
years may use a story published before this year if they wish. 

(3) All letters competing in this contest must be in the mails by May 1. 

(4) No letter is to exceed 300 words. 

(5) Address letters to Story Letter Contest, The Scholastic, Wabash 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

To the student sending the best letter The Scholastic will award a prize 
of books to the value, at publishers’ retail prices, of $15.00. A second prize 
of $10.00 worth of books will be awarded, and a third of $5.00 worth. The 
books may be chosen by the students. 

















Don’t be left out! 


It’s so easy and profitable to win! 





Bronze §$ 1 O In Cash Sets of Handsome 


Medals PRIZES Colored Drawing Inks 
TIME IS GOING FAST! Have you had the same fun, have you taken ad- 


vantage of the same opportunities to win fine prizes, to build a fine reputation for your- 
self, to benefit by the exceptional instruction and education, which are made 
possible and offered you only by this unique— 


HIGGINS’ AWARD CONTEST 


Quick—easy—fascinating, drawing and painting with colored inks is unlike any drawing or painting you've 
ever done before. It combines the intriguing characteristics of all other types of drawing.and painting. 
Use a brush, a pen, or both . . . and any colors that suit your whim . . . all beautifully brilliant and permanent. 
No wonder these vivid, versatile colored inks are being increasingly specified and used by the country’s foremost 
artists and designers of today. No wonder hundreds and hundreds of boys 
and girls are having fun with these colors, with this contest, right now! 


Don't be left out! Write us today for full particulars of this contest 
—for free folder containing beautiful color plates—outlining this pleasant 
and profitable contest in full. Write for it—check with your teacher. 
In your request, be-sure to mention his or her name, and your school. 


, 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of Higgins’ American Drawing Inks, 
Writing Inks and Adhesives for Half a Century 


, 
SOME LAST YEAR’S PRIZE WINNERS 











Read How Easy and Enjoyable They Found This Contest 











Irving J. Marantz Dorothea Huck, Union Edward Jung, Techni- Ruth Miller, Central 
a a saprsetes High School, Phoenix, cal High School, Oak- High School, Omaha, 
Ze he ‘wae not wil Ariz: “It was the and, Calif.: “In my Neb.: “It was my 
I came to use Higgins’ first time I had ever experience I've found first attempt at using 
Colored Inks that I used colored inks. I that there is nothing inks and since then 


found genuine enjoy- have had such good 

ment. I find these success and enjoyment compared to the Hig- I have used them in 
inks splendid od from them that I have gins’ Inks. I simply costume work as well 
in my poster work as ; 
beet hy» per of a been practicing ever let myself follow my as still life and illus- 


more serious nature.” since.” pen. trating. 
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Beautiful Moths 


(Continued from page 6) 

writers fail. She succeeds because she 
saw the object as a child, emotionally, 
and after thirty vears was ‘still able to 
recover the precise feeling experienced 
then and to convey to another the image 
in her mind. We may say that impres- 
sions are vivid and live vividly in the 
mind, even to the end of life, in those 
alone in whom something that is of the 
child survives in the adult—the meas- 
ureless delight in all this visible world, 
experienced every day by the millions 
of children happily born outside the 
city’s gates, but so rarely expressed in 
literature, as Traherne, let us say, ex- 
pressed it; and, with the delight, the 
sense of wonder in all life, which is 
akin to, if not one with, the mythical 
faculty, and if experienced in a high 
degree is a sense of the supernatural 
in all natural things. We may say, in 
fact, that unless the soul goes out to 
meet what we see, we do not see it; 
nothing do we see, not 2 beetle, not a 
blade of grass. 

Reprinted from “The Book of a Natur- 
alist” by W. H. Hudson, by permission of 
the publishers. E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 
New York City. 








As One Reader 


(Continued from page 10) 

to most of us is their sparkling humor, 
never flippant or treating serious subjects 
otherwise than with dignity, but moving 
lightly and carrying the happy reader 
with it along a path of true knowledge. 

Another book for reading aloud in this 
way is Maurice Maeterlinck’s The Life of 
the Ant, which is repeating the success of 
his famous Life of the Bee; this new book 
has a contagious enthusiasm, so that you 
are quite likely to go on with your own 
investigations after you read the reports 
of this poet-student of the insect world. 
The words, however, are not in one syl- 
lable, and he is not afraid to use Latin 
names. The chapters of The Life of the 
Ant can be divided into sections to read 
aloud; in the case of Dr. Slosson’s books 
each article is about the length most popu- 
lar for school-room reading. Several talks 
on literary and other subjects are included 
in A Number of Things besides the scien- 
tific articles. ' 

N. C. P., Wisconsin, asks for stories 
from Greek mythology for older readers 
than those for whom Padraic Colum 
writes. Two volumes by W. M. L. Hutch- 
inson, The Golden Porch and Orpheus and 
His Lute, will be found not only valuable 
for their legends of gods and heroes but 
fascinating just as stories. The second of 
these books has been out of print for 
some fime and was lately brought back in 
response to a general demand; there are 
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Tue original of this drawing was 14 by 20 inches and was done 
entirely with a 5B Eldorado pencil—an extra-large diameter of 
lead—on kid-finish bristol. This is a fine example of soft pencil 
sketching. 

Have you entered the Eldorado prize contest in the Scholastic 
Awards? Prizes of $50, $25, $15 and five prizes of $5 each will be 
awarded for the best pencil drawings submitted. Write 
the editors of Scholastic Magazine for full particulars. 
School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
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excellent pictures by Dugald Stewart 
Walker, and a procession of Greek ladies 
marches around the book’s jacket, evidently 
making music. 

Several requests have come for books on 
play-presentation in schools, and in reply- 
ing to these I have gathered such a list 
that I am going to take the greater part 
of the correspondence page next time for 
answering all these questions in one, so 
that you may see what an outfit of new 
books on dramatics, acting, makeup, stage- 
sets and stage-setting,. the choice of plays, 
and so on, it is possible to assemble for 
the use of schools. 








National Affairs 


(Continued from page 21) 
Protecting Mothers 


The Jones-Cooper Maternity and Infancy 
Bill has passed the Senate by a vote of 56 
to 10. It is similar in most respects to 
the Sheppard-Towner Act, which expired 
in June, 1929, after its time limit of five 
years was reached. Under the latter, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, of which Miss Grace Abbott is 
chief, has expended one million dollars a 
year for medical and health service to 
prospective mothers and to infants on the 
principle of Federal aid to the states. It 
provides for each state which accepts its 
standard Federal funds of at least $30,000 
a year, and the Children’s Bureau has ac- 
complished notable results in cutting down 
the shocking maternal mortality rate in the 
United States, which is still 6.5 per thou- 
sand births, as against 4.1 in England and 
2.9 in the Netherlands. This means that 
16,000 mothers die in childbirth every year 
from inadequate care. 

The Jones-Cooper Bill would continue 
this protection to the states for an indefi- 
nite period, and would also apply to the 
territories and dependencies, which the 
Sheppard-Towner Act did not. These and 
all similar bills have been often attacked 
as contrary to the Constitution and to our 
theory of government, undermining the 
rights of the states and imposing on them 
a Federal bureaucracy. Senator King of 
Utah violently denounced the new bill as 
“communistic.” However, the principle of 
Federal aid has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court, so that the Senate was not 
impressed by the arguments against it. 
Said Senator Barkley of Kentucky: “Tf 
one is in favor of an appropriation for the 
welfare of a cow or pig, that is the height 
of statesmanship: but if he favors an ap- 
propriation for giving a baby or its mother 
a right to a healthy life, he is denounced 
as a Communist!” The bill may meet a 
snag in the House. 

Secretary of the Interior Wilbur and 
Surgeon General Cumming, during the re- 
cent White House Conference on Child 
Health, sponsored a movement to transfer 
the maternity work from the Children’s 
Bureau to the Public Health Service (in 
the Treasury Department). This aroused 
strong opposition. It was criticized as an 
effort to hamper the valuable welfare work 
which Miss Abbott has been doing and to 
place it under a group of less sympathetic 
medical men. No action has yet been taken 
on such a transfer. 
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The Trawler 


(Continued from page 12) 


what he thinks is right, whether he be 
right or wrong, at the time, is to come 
to be surely right in the end. And it is 
the like of you, not yet aweary in soul 
or body, should mate with the women 
molded of God to be the great mothers.” 

“You have done much thinking of some 
matters, Captain,” I said, not knowing 
what else to say. 

“Alone at sea before the dawn—it is a 
wonderful hour for man to cross-question 
himself, Simon; and not many nights of 
late years that I haven’t seen the first 
light of dawn creeping up over the edge 
of the ocean. You marry Mary Snow, Si- 
mon.” 

He knew. What could I say? “I never 
thought to talk like this, Captain, to a 
living man.” In the growing lights we 
now stood plain to each other’s sight. “I 
don’t understand what made me,” I said, 
and said it, doubtless, with a note of 
shame. 

“It may be just as well at your age 
that you don’t understand every feeling 
that drives you on, Simon. Our brains 
grow big with age, but not our hearts. 
No matter what made you talk tonight, 
Simon, you marry Mary Snow.” 

I shook my head, but opened my heart 
to him, nevertheless. 

“T haven’t the clever ways of Saul Hav- 
erick.” 

“Simon, it’s my judgment this night 
that Mary Snow will never marry Saul.” 

“I'm glad to hear you think that, Cap- 
tain. ’Twould spoil her life—or any 
woman’s.”” 


“No, no,” he said, quick-like. “Almost 
any woman’s—yes; but not Mary Snow’s 
—not altogether.” 

“And why?” 

“Because she’s too strong a soul to be 
spoiled of her life by any one man; be- 
cause no matter what man she marries, in 
her heart will be the image, not of the man 
her husband is, but of the man she’d wish 
kim to be, and in the image of that man 
of her fancy will her children be born. 
Women molded of God to be the mothers 
of great men are fashioned that way, Si- 
mon. They dream great dreams for their 
children’s sake to come, and their hearts 
go out to the man who helps to make their 
dreams come true. If I’ve learned any- 
thing of good women in life, Simon, it 
is that. And, no saying, I may be wrong 
in that, too, Simon, but so far I’ve met 
no man who knows more of it than I to 
gainsay me. You marry Mary Snow, Si- 
mon, and she will bear you children who 
will bring new light to a darkening world.” 

The dawn was rolling up to us and the 
next on watch was on deck to relieve me; 
and the cook, too, with his head above 
the fo’c’s’le hatch, was calling that break- 
fast was ready, and we said no more. 

“Go for’ard, Simon,” said Captain 
Glynn, “and have your breakfast. After 
breakfast we'll break out her anchor, and 
out dories and get that gear aboard before 
it’s too late. I'll go below and see how 
Saul’s getting on.” 

With that he went into the cabin; but 
soon was back to take his seat at the 
breakfast table; but no word of Saul until 
we had done eating, and he standing up 
to go on deck. Then he said: “Saul says 
he is still too sick to go in the dory with 
you, Simon.” 
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And to that I said: “Well, I’ve hauled 
a halibut trawl single-handed before, Cap- 
tain Glynn, and I can do it again if need 
be.” 

He put on his woolen cap, and across 
the table he looked at me and I looked 
hard at him. 

“This will be no morning to go single- 
handed in a dory, Simon. Saul is not too 
sick, he says, to stand to the wheel and 
handle the vessel-in my piace. I will take 
his place along with you in the dory.” 

What he was thinking I could not say. 
His head was thrown back and his eyes 
looking out and down at me, as from the 
top of a far-away hill, and no more know- 
ing what thoughts lay behind them than. 
what ships lay beyond the horizon. 


IV 


It was a blood-red sunrise and a sea 
that was making when we left the vessel, 
but nothing to worry over in that. It 
might grow into a dory-killing day later, 
but so far it was only what all winter 
trawlers have faced more days than they 
can remember. 

We picked up our nearest buoy, with 
its white-and-black flag floating high to 
mark it, and as we did, to wind’ard of us 
we could see for five miles it might be, 
the twisted lines of the dories stretching. 
Rising to the top of a sea we could see 
them, sometimes one and sometimes an- 
other, lifting and falling, and the vessel 
lifting and falling, to the wind’ard of 
them all. 

Hugh Glynn took the bow to do the 
hauling and myself the waist for coiling, 
and it was a grand sight to see him heave 
in on that heavy gear on that December 


(Continued on page 31) 
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A Budget of News from the Trail-Blazers of Science Prepared Exclue 


peters and TELESCOPE 


sively for The Scholastic by Science Service, Washington, D.C, 


LIFELIKE CELLS FROM 
THE LABORATORY 
ILL man ever be able to make liv- 
ing plant or animal cells in the 
laboratory? The scientist will not say 
yes at present, but neither would he be 
willing to answer with an unqualified no. 
The problem of the origin of life, and the 
wide difference between living and non- 
living matter, is one that has mystified 





“‘Autosynthetic cells’ produced 
Bs Dr. Crile ” a 


men since the beginning of life itself. 

At the recent meeting of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science in Cleveland, scientists gathered 
there were able to look through the 
microscope at some tiny objects made in 
the laboratory by Dr. George W. Crile 
and called by him “autosynthetic cells.” 
These were not actually living things. 
But they were able to “grow,” and 
“breathe,” and behave in many other 
ways like living one-celled plants or 
animals. 

These autosynthetic cells were made 
by Dr. Crile from proteins, lipoidal brain 
extracts and mineral salts. In making 
them, Dr. Crile has not created life, but 
he may have added one more link in the 
chain of man’s knowledge of what life is. 

Others before have tried to make life 
in the test tube. One of the most prom- 
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ising-looking, and at the time the most 
sensational, effort was that of H. C. Bas- 
tian, who in 1911 put various non-living 
constituents into glass tubes, sealed them 
up, heated them to a point where no liv- 
ing thing could survive, and then let them 
stand in diffuse sunlight for several 
months. Gradually little particles of 
jelly-like stuff appeared in the tubes, 
some of them looking like fungi, some 
like yeasts, some like minute bacteria. 
These absorbed certain dyes in the same 
way that their “natural” models absorb 
them, and also reproduced themselves 
when fed on suitable’ substances. 

More recently a pair of noted physiolo- 
gists, Dr. D. T. MacDougal and Dr. 
Viadimir Moravek, made an artificial 
cell, not claiming that it was alive. They 
made capsules of cellulose and lined them 
with mixtures of jellies made up of the 
materials which enter into the composi- 
tion of the plant cell. 

Although these artificial “root-hairs” 
resembled natural ones only in a general 
way,. they behaved in a manner very sim- 
ilar to the absorbing hairs of plant roots. 
They were able to take up minerals, just 
as living plants do from the soil, and 
they remained acid for days at a time 
when immersed in an alkaline solution, 
just as the plant does which is growing 
in an alkaline soil. 

As Mr. MacDougal himself com- 
mented at the Cleveland meeting this 
year, however, “Neither Dr. Crile nor 
anyone else makes the claim that he has 
actually ‘created life’ in the laboratory. 
But the way is indicated along which 
we must travel in the endeavor to gain 
a fuller understanding of living matter.” 


THE BLIND MAY 
SEE IN DREAMS 


HE blind may see in dreams the colors 

and forms which they are deprived of 
in their waking hours, is the belief of Dr. 
L. Webster Fox, who has made a study of 
blindness and eye diseases for the past 
forty years. The ability to see in dreams 
depends, he believes, uvon the age at 
which the sight was lost. Those who be- 
come blind after they are five years old 
have dreams very much like those of nor- 
mal persons, but those blind from infancy 
or birth can no more dream of sights 
than normal persons can visualize the 
fourth dimension. 


CAUSE OF COLDS STUDIED 


NE important battle in the eternal 

war against common colds has been 
won by medical science with the aid of 
nineteen college girl heroines. The girls 
offered themselves for experimental infec- 
tion witk colds. From a study of their 
sufferings, Drs. Perrin H. Long and James 
A. Doull of the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School discovered that a filterable virus so 
minute that it passes through the finest 
filters and so difficult to grow that it can- 
not be cultured by ordinary laboratory 
methods is guilty. 
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ISLAND GALAXIES IN SPACE 


goog E a sphere of 600 million light 
years diameter—600 million times the 
six trillion miles that a beam of light will 
travel in a year—and you have the vast 
space that can be observed with the largest 
present day telescope. This instrument, 
the 100 inch reflector at Mt. Wilson, in 
California, will reach about 300 million 
light years. In a few years, when the still 
greater 200 inch reflector is completed for 
the California Institute of Technology, 
astronomers will be able to penetrate still 
farther. 

In this sphere, Dr. Edwin P. Hubble, 
astronomer of the Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory, has found, there are about thirty 
million island galaxies. These are sys- 
tems of stars very much like the one that 
makes up the Milky Way. Our own Sun 
is one of the rather minor members of 
this system. The island galaxies are en- 
tirely separate from our own, but astrono- 
mers have wondered whether they are uni- 
formly distributed through space. 

Within the region that can be observed, 
Dr. Hubble has determined, they are quite 
uniform. There are some clusters, but 
in general, one part of the universe is 
pretty much like any other part, as far 
as can be told. 

He pointed out, in a recent lecture, that 
there is no evidence of a thinning out, so 
it is likely that for some distance beyond 
the limit of our present telescopes, the 
uniform distribution continues. Probably 
the 200 inch telescope will not reach 
enough farther to detect any decrease in 
their numbers, but as still larger telescopes 
come in the future, it is possible that they 
may. 

As illustrating the extraordinary sen- 
sitivity of the 100 inch telescope (the size, 
by the way, refers to the diameter of the 
concave mirror that concentrates the star 
light) it will be able to detect an ordinary 
candle 5,000 miles away, or an ordinary 
arc light on the moon, 





The little dot indicated by the arrow is 
@ galaxy of the Ursa Major cluster and 
is made up of thousands of stars. It is 
the most distant galaxy ever measured, 
75 million light years from the Earth. 
Even through the largest telescopes, the 
eye cannot see this galaxy; it is revealed 
only by photographic plates after many 
hours’ exposure. The large bright spot 
is a nearby star, much brighter than the 
galaxy but much fainter than the stars 
we see in the night sky. 
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A Barrage of Troubles 


—_ 

A high school class wrote a number of 
questions which they sent me in a bunch. 
Here are the answers which may interest 
other students: 


pers, 


If you are so unfortunate as to tip over 
a glass of milk at the table or drop cran- 
berry jelly on the clean cloth or if your 
pie slides off the plate into somebody’ s 
lap, simply say “I am so sorry,” and help 
clear up the mess. Forget it as soon as you 
can. Do not keep apologizing. If it is a 
very little spot, say nothing at all about it. 


The young lady who thinks she cannot 
stop talking in class because she “inherit- 
ed” the tendency had better not let her 
mother hear her give that as an excuse. 


The best way to make friends is to have 
a friendly feeling in your own heart, to 
learn to play well the games which are 
popular, to watch for chances to do unob- 
trusive kindnesses to others and make 
peasant remarks about other people. 


It is very trying indeed for a girl when 
her family likes her so much that they 
will not allow her to go off alone with 
the other girls and boys. But she should 
not stay at home on this account even if 
she has to take baby brother in the per- 
ambulator and grandfather and her sister’s 
husband's visiting niece. 


If a teacher keeps a pupil in during his 
play period because he failed in his Eng- 
lish lesson just once, then that teacher is 
too severe, but if it’s the third time or 
the fourth time or the fifth time—well, 
what would you do about it if you were 
the teacher and the teacher was the pupil? 


When your mind goes dead on some par- 
ticular study it is because it is busy on 
some other subject. What do you think 
about when you can’t think? Because, you 
know, everybody is always thinking all the 
time. Your problem is to chase out of 
your way the subject which is out of turn 
and bring into your mind the subject on 
which you wish to fix your attention, 


Not in the History Books 
Dear Editor: 

During the Civil War why did Prest- 
dent Davis remove General Johnston and 
put General Hood tm his place? 

mB. F.. @. 


Since Jefferson Davis was a West Point 
graduate and had been Secretary of War 
under Pierce, he had a sufficient idea of 
warfare to give advice and in some cases 
map out campaigns. However, | this 
knowledge sometimes led him to disagree 
with his generals when the man in the 
field had a better grasp of the most ef- 
fective strategy. The Confederate General, 
Braxton Bragg, after his defeat at Chat- 
tanooga, had been superseded by General 
Joseph E. Johnston (not to be confused 
with General Albert S. Johnston, who 
was killed at Shiloh in 1862). Bragg 
nursed his natural humiliation into an in- 
tense hatred for his successor and when 
he became one of Davis’ confidential ad- 
visers he sought in many ways to belittle 
and undermine Johnston. 


Conducted by Many ALDEN Hopkins 


Johnston was one of the ablest of the 
Southern leaders, whose chief greatness 
lay in his defensive tactics. These tactics, 
military authorities agree, were well suited 
for the later stages of the war when a 
vigorous defense was the South’s only 
hope. When Sherman was on his way to 
Atlanta, Johnston conducted a strong de- 
fense and a masterly retreat. Its merit 
was not appreciated by Davis and the pub- 
lic, and he was severely criticized. Davis 
wanted tactics like Stonewall Jackson’s— 
bold offensive movements. When Johnston 
persisted in his own plan, Davis sent 
Bragg to investigate, and the latter recom- 
mended Hood’s elevation to the command. 
General John B. Hood, well-liked by both 
Davis and Bragg, was a daring fighter, 
eager to engage in smashing offensive. 
This change was one of Davis’ greatest 
mistakes, for Hood’s rashness in an un- 
timely offensive lost several costly battles 
around Atlanta and Nashville. Johnston 
was later restored to the command, but 
the hopes of success were now very dim. 

(See Civil War in America, by W. G. Shot- 
well, vol. ii, p. 288-9; Jefferson Davis, by H. 
Eckenrode, p. 301- 307; History of the U. S., by 
Adams and Trent, p. 379, 388, 427, 428.) 


Correspondence Courses 


Dear Editor: 

I would like to become a Certified Pub- 
lic Accountant. Is a college education 
necessary for this? What do you think of 
home study courses for a High School 
education? I am unable to go to a regular 
high school and am undecided whether to 
take a home study course or go to night 
school. Which would you advise me to do? 

G.R.R 


A college education is not necessary as 
a preliminary to becoming a _ Certified 
Public Accountant. It will be better for 
you to go to night school instead of taking 
a home study course because you live in 
a city which has excellent night schools. 
You will have the advantage of being 
with others who are also studying and 
of having direct contact with the teacher. 

Home study courses vary widely. Some 
are excellent and some are almost worth- 
less. You can get information concerning 
them by consulting at the library Cor- 
respondence Schools, Lyceums, and Chau- 
tauquas, by John S. Noffsinger. I myself 
corrected examination papers for one of 
the better known correspondence courses 
and I found that students who worked 
hard on the subjects got a great deal from 
their study, while those who thought that 
simply enrolling was a kind of magic 
that would make them educated were sim- 
ply throwing away their money. It is 
true of any form of education that a 
student’s results depend entirely upon his 
intelligent application to the lessons. 


Tactics for Wall-Flowers 


Dear Editor: 
I am a wall-flower. I hate dances. What 
can I do about it? DB BT. 


To have plenty of partners at a dance 
one has to begin months before hand! 
Learn to dance very well indeed. Dance 
with the other girls wherever there is a 
phonograph or a radio; practice by your- 
self in the kitchen or barn. I know one 
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girl who learned her steps out of a book 
with no music at all. If you have no sense 
of rhythm, make up for the lack by learn- 
ing to follow perfectly. Dance until you 
are completely at ease with yourself and 
you will be at ease with your partner. 
Keep your hair well dressed and choose 
your clothes carefully. If you can’t afford 
smart clothes, learn to sew. Anyone can™~ 
learn to sew if she wants to. If you are 
well-groomed and learn to be an excep- 
tional dancer, your problem is_ solved. 
Until then specialize in making awkward 
boys think you like having them step on 
your new satin slippers. Gather in the 
partners that other girls do not want and 
give them a feeling of competence. All 
the time keep on your face an expression 
of “Ain’t we got fun!” 


Dutch Treat 

Dear Editor: 

Ought a boy to pay a girl's carfare 
when she is on the street car with him? 

K. 2B. 2: 

If a boy invites a girl to go weatee 
with him, he pays her carfare or buys 
her theatre ticket or bears any like ex- 
pense, unless both understand that it is 
“dutch treat.” If the two meet by accident 
or without a formal invitation having been 
given and accepted, the girl pays for her- 
self. A well-bred girl never places an- 
other person in the embarrassing position 
of having to pay for her without having 
expected to, although on the other hand 
she does not make a terrible to-do about 
which shall pay out a small amount. Girls 
usually have as much money as boys and 
dutch treats are an accepted feature of 
social life today. Be sure it is clearly 
watnestnnd beforehand when each is to pay. 
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February 7, 1931 


The Trawler 


(Continued from page 27) 


morning. Many men follow the sea, but 
not many are born to it. Hugh Glynn was. 
Through the gurdy he hauled the heavy 
lines, swinging forward his shoulder, first 
one ‘and then the other, swaying from his 
waist and all in time to the heave of the 
sea beneath him, and singing, as he heaved, 
the little snatches of songs that I believe 
he made up as he went along. 

As he warmed to his work he stopped 
to draw off the heavy sweater that he 
wore over his woolen shirt, and made as 
if to throw it in the bow of the dory. 
“But, no,” he said, “it will get wet there. 
You put it on you, Simon, and keep it dry 
for me.” He was a full size bigger than 
me in every way, and I put it on, over my 
cardigan jacket and under my oil jacket, 
and it felt fine and comfortable on me. 

It came time for me to spell him on the 
hauling, but he waved me back. “Let be, 
let be, Simon,” he said, “it’s fine, light 
exercise for a man of a brisk morning. 
It’s reminding me of my hauiing of my 
first trawl on the Banks. Looking back on 
it, now, Simon, I mind how the bravest 
sight I thought I ever saw was our string 
of dories racing afore the tide in the sea 
of that sunny winter’s morning, and the 
vessel, like a mother to her little boats, 
standing off and on to see that nothing 
happened the while we hauled and coiled 
and gaffed inboard the broad-backed hali- 
but. All out of myself with pride I was— 
I that was no more than a lad, but hauling 
halibut trawls with full-grown Gloucester 
men on the Grand Banks! And the passage 
home that trip, Simon! Oh, boy, that pass- 
age home!” 

Without even a halt in his heaving in 
of the trawls, he took to singing: 


It came one day, as it had to come— 

I said to you “Good-bye.” 

“Good luck,” said you, “and a fair, fair 
wind—” 

Though you cried as if to die; 

Was all there was ahead of you 

When we put out to sea; 

But now, sweetheart, we’re headed home 

To the west’ard and to thee. 

So blow, ye devils, and walk her home— 

For she’s the able Lucy Foster. 

The woman I love is waiting me, 

So drive the Lucy home to Gloucester. 

O ho ho for this heaven-sent breeze, 

Straight from the east and all you please! 

Come along now, ye whistling gales, 

The harder ye blow the faster she sails— 

O my soul, there’s a girl in Gloucester! 


He stopped to look over his shoulder 
at me. “Simon, boy, I mind the days when 
there was no stopping the songs in me. 
Rolling to my lips o’ themselves they 
would come, like foam to the crests of 
high seas. The days of a man’s youth, 
Simon! All I knew of gale of wind was 
that it stirred the fancies in me. It’s the 
most wonderful thing will ever happen 
to you, Simon.” 

“What is, skipper?” 

“Why, the loving a woman and she 
loving you, and you neither knowing why, 
nor maybe caring.” 

“No woman loves me, skipper.” 

“She will, boy—never a fear.” 

He took to the hauling, and soon again 
to the singing. 

“There’s one, Simon!” he called. 





“Hullo! Bought a saxophone?” 

“No, I borrowed it from the man next 
door.” 

“But you can’t play it.” 

“Neither can he while I’ve got it.” 


Teacher: “This is the worst composi- 
tion in the class, so I’m going to write a 
note telling your father about it.” 

Pupil: “TI don’t care if you do, because 
he wrote it.” 

Oo 


“It is extraordinary that Mrs. Jenks can 
never see any faults in her children,” ob- 
served Mrs. Smith. 

“Mothers never can,” remarked her hus- 
band. 

“What an absurd idea, James! So like 
a man! I’m sure I should see any faults 
in our children at once—if they had any!” 








A bad sea he meant. They had been 
coming and going, coming and going, roll- 
ing under and past us, and so far no 
harm; but this was one with a more 
wicked look than its mates. So I dropped 
the coiling lines and, with the oar already 
to the becket in the stern, whirled the 
dory’s bow head on. The sea carried us 
high and far and, passing, left the dory 
deep with water, but no harm in that so 
she was still right side up. 

“A good job, Simon,” said Hugh Glynn 
the while we were bailing. “Not too soon 
and not too late.” 

That was the first one. More followed 
in their turn; but always the oar was 
handy in the becket, and it was but to 
whirl bow or stern to it with the oar when 
it came. 

Our trawl was in, our fish in the waist 
of the dory, and we lay to our roding line 
and second anchor, so we might not drift 
miles to loo’ard while waiting for the 
vessel to pick us up. We could see the 
vessel—to her hull, when to the top of a 
sea we rose together, but nothing of her 
at all when into the hollows we fell to- 
gether. 

She had picked up all but the dory next 
to wind’ard of us. We would be the last, 
but before long now she would be to us. 
“When you drop Simon and me, go to 
the other end of the line and work back. 
Pick Simon and me up last of all,” Hugh 
Glynn had said to Saul, and I remember 
how Saul, standing to the wheel, looked 
down over the taffrail and said, “Simon 
and you last of all,” and nodded his head 
as our dory fell away in the vessel’s wake. 

Tide and sea were such that there was 
no use trying to row against it, or we 
would not have waited at all; but we 
waited, and as we waited the wind, which 
had been southerly, went into the east and 
snow fell; but for not more than a half- 
hour, when it cleared. We stood up and 
looked about us. There was no vessel or 
other dory in sight. 


(To be Concluded in the Next Issue) 


“Minnie, what is a peninsula?” the 
teacher asked. 
“A rubber neck,” was the quick response. 
“No, no!” corrected the teacher, “It’s a 
neck running out to sea.” 


“Well, isn’t that a rubber neck?” 


Deacon: (To small ruffan in Sunday 
School) —“But I saw you taking pennies 
from the collection plate, how can you 
prove that you didn’t?” 

Urchin: “Becuz I belongs to th’ Tenth 
Avenoo Panthers an’ we never takes nuthin’ 
less’n_ nickels.” 

—LeVan Roberts, Chicago, III. 
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art of the Drawlet Pen. And at the end of 
your journey, there’s a strong chance of 
winning one of the cash prizes offered among 
the annual Scholastic Awards. 

What is this new art? 

It’s a world where broad, bold outlines 
tule. A world as cleanly defined as the seg- 
ments of a stained-glass window. The 
Drawlet Pen is broad. Its lines are strong, 
virile and of even width. It looses your hand 
for big effects. 

This world is quite new—for Drawlet Pens 
are new. Like all new things they are first 
fitted into the familiar jobs: design and 
lettering, done heretofore by brushes and 
crayons. They do replace and supplant these 
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The Scholastic 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Chester B. Story 


I, The Boar-Pig 


Note how cleverly the situation and the char- 
acters are implied in the first speeches. Why 
were the Stossens not invited? Write out a 
short descriptive paragraph of the ‘pompous per- 
sonage”’ in this story; of the “bad child.” Why 
do you like the latter better than the former? 
Enumerate the ways in which Matilda teases Mrs. 
Stossen; also the things that prove her clever- 
ness. Are both Matilda and Mrs. Stossen self- 
seeking? Why does one succeed and the other 
fail? Discuss the humor of this story. 


Il. Beautiful Hawk-Moths 

What strange experience does Mr. Hudson de- 
scribe? How does the third paragraph. exem- 
plify what the author says in the last sentence 
of this essay? Narrate his experience with the 
crimson underwing moth. Describe the “‘love- 
dance” of the ghost-moths. What magic effect 
is produced on the beholder by the humming-bird 
hawk-moth? What makes the quoted passage 
from a letter such a perfect description, though 
“inaccurate’’? State the deduction you draw con- 
cerning your own descriptions. For vocabulary 
work, look up lepidopterist, chrysalid, entomology. 


lil. A Naturalist with a Poet’s Heart 


What rare combination had Mr. Hudson? What 
is the ‘distinctive flavor” of his nature-writing? 
What is his idea about the fundamental quality 
of true seeing? Name his nature books and 
their characteristics. ‘Sell’ the book.Green Man- 
sions to your classmates. Comment on his other 
South American stories. Tell of his interesting 
youth and the book that describes it. What was 
the subject-matter of his last three books? Who 
is his biographer? 


IV. The Birth of a Masterpiece 


If you have seen Walter Ham in the 
splendid play, Caponsacchi, made from Brown- 
ing’s The Ring and the Book; if you have read 
the poem itself; if you have even studied about 
it in your history of English literature course, 
you will find this article intensely interesting. 
Vital facts about a world’s masterpiece, the at- 
mosphere of Florence, definiteness of character- 
portrayal of two great souls: all are here. Brown- 
ing. gives it to you in dramatic monologue in 
Canto’ I of his poem; this article simplifies and 
retells it for you in beautiful prose. First get 
the bare outline of the plot in mind, even if 
you have to look it up in some English Lit- 
erature. Then you will understand the refer- 
ences here. What was Browning’s idea as to 
his guide in_ writing what he considered his 
greatest work? What change came in his con- 
ception of Pompilia’s character? What purpose 
lay in repeating the story nine times? xplain 
the title of the poem. It is interesting to trace 
the quotations in the poem itself. 


Vv. As One Reader to Another 


Fill the blank spaces with the correct titles: 
A fine reference history of art is ————— 
2A complete handbook for English pronun- 
ciation is —— 
I can find out how to pronounce any au- 
thor’s name in —————————_- 

4. I can find why I make mistakes in spelling 
and x to avoid them in — ——— 
To find brief biographies of living British 

consult 





authors, , 
6. A similar book of American authors is 


7. A "good syllabus of world history is 
8. Good modern prose and poetry for speak- 
ing purposes will be found in ———————— 
Two sag a of modern poetry are 





10. Girls 
should consult 
For reading aloud to boys interested in 
science, two popular books by Slosson are 
and - 
12. Also. ‘for reading aloud is an interesting 
study of the insect world, —— 
13. Stories from Greek ‘mythology, fascinating 
just as stories, are found in ———————— an 


VI. Following the Films 

Make a four-minute talk on any of the recom- 
mended plays, giving an idea of the plot but 
paying most attention to the excellences of the 
film. Any interesting notes on the players to 
hold the attention of your audience should be 
included. 


VII. The Trawler 

An ominous note ended the previous install- 
ment. How about the + comm | of this part? 
What humane quality is shown by the captain? 
What is the effect of the night-watches upon 
sailors? What was it upon Hugh Glynn? hy 
had he not considered eerying 2 again? What 
had he noticed in Simon? hy was Simon 
afraid that Saul Haverick would win Mary? 


looking for a book on _ baskethall 








What great tribute does the captain pay to Mary? 
What may be in the thoughts of both men con- 
cerning Saul’s sickness? Describe the scene as 
the sun rose. t sort of dory-mate does the 
captain prove to be? Find evidences of a poet’s 
soul in this toiler of the seas, besides the songs 
he sings. What two ominous notes occur near 
the end of this installment? Furthermore, do 
you read a possible double meaning in- Saul’s 
words as they left the ship? What possible 
motive had Saul for treachery? Can you see 
now how the plot is tending? Who will win 
Mary? And how will it come about? 


VIII. The Poetry Corner 


What poem first won national fame for Edwin 
Markham? This poem on Lincoln, like that other, 
has for its hero a man of common clay, in whom 
are “the smack and tang of elemental things.” 
But Lincoln, though the product of earth, is also 
the Leader and Thinker, -whereas the low-browed 
“Man with the Hoe’’ never rises above that ma- 
terial plane. Trace in this poem the beautiful 
detail with which the imagery of “elemental 
things’”’ is worked out. What splendid metaphors 
and similes carry on that idea? Is the blank 
verse appropriate to the thought and mood? 

In Vachel Lindsay’s poem we find the Lincoln 
ideal applied to our own times. In what way? 
Reason out when the poem must have been writ- 
ten. State in your own words what the author 
intends you to feel as the soul or spirit of 
Lincoln. How does the style differ from that of 
the previous poem? How did American Youth 
answer the question in the last lines? 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


I. Who Am I? 


The first letters of the answers of the follow- 
ing questions will, when read vertically, spell the 
name of a prominent American. After you have 
found out who he is, give the main features of 
one of his acts which have made him famous. 


1. A peninsula some Americans would like 
to buy. 

2. Country which has demonstrated the prac- 
— of trans-Atlantic group flying. 

* Aged Jewish philanthropist who died re- 

cent 

. ‘Land to which the Platt Amendment ap- 
plies. 

5. Where the Italians took off in their flight. 

6. Where it is said slavery exists. 

7. Advocates government operation of Muscle 
Shoals. 


Il. Dorothy Canfield Fisher 


How would you connect Mrs. Fisher with the 
social studies? What branch or feature of the 
social sciences would she like to concentrate on, 
if she had her teens to live over? 


III. Football Reform 


In what way are high school students in- 
terested in college sports? What are some of 
the most important criticisms made of collegiate 
football? Can you refute any? 

From what you have read and from what you 
know from first-hand information gained from 
friends who are playing college football, do you 
feel that the evils in this sport are being mini- 
mized and glossed over? Explain. 

Comment on the suggestions for reform made 
by (a) President Lowell of Harvard, (b) Dr. 
Butler of Columbia, and (c) Dr. Kennedy of 
Princeton. 

In what way do you feel that this question is 
related to history or civics? 


IV. The Government of Switzerland 


To understand better the nature of the Swiss 
government, it will well to read something 
about the formation of this little country. A. 

est, in a small chapter (p.546-551) in his 
Modern Progress, gives this a very clear and 
concise treatment. A brief class report on the 
historical background of the land of Wilhelm 
Tell will be very helpful. 

Show tthe similarities between the United 
States and Switzerland, (a) historically, and (b) 
as to the nature of their respective governments. 

Does Switzerland have the check and balance 
system so evident in the American government? 
Has Switzerland a court as powerful as the 
Supreme Court of the U. S.? Why 

“ompare the Swiss president with “be American 
as to methods of election, term, and powers. 
Show how the Swiss government is_ responsive 
to the will of the people. Compare it with the 
U.S. in this respect. 

In what way are some of the cantons pure 
democracies? Have there ever been any pure 
democracies in the U. here and when? 
Why do we not have them now? 

Explain the nature of (a) the Initiative, (b) 
the Obligatory or Compulsory Referendum, and 
(c) the Optional Referendum. To what extent 
do we find these~ institutions in the U.- S.? 

your state have any of these? Give some 
advantages and disadvantages of systems. 


Vv. Foreign Affairs 


India. Why is there optimism as to a satis- 
factory solution of the Indian problem? Wha: 
fact has prompted English leaders to bury their 
political animosities and open-minded in their 
discussions and deliberations? 

In what way will the legislative department 
provided by the new constitution be similar to 
that of the U. S.? In what respect wil! the new 
government be along the lines of the English? 
Jurisdiction over what affairs will be retained 
by England? In what matters will the Indians 
themselves have control? What will be the 
position of the governor-general? 

What groups must be won over before there 
will any assurance of success? Why? In 
what way does this Indian problem affect the 
world in general and the U. S. in particular? 

England. What was the cause of the recent 
coal miners strike? What temporary agreement 
has been reached? What is the real difficulty 
in the way of a satisfactory settlement? How 
has the Indian question affected the textile in- 
dustry of England? 

France. Which two-nations have most of the 
available world’s gold ~ supply? How do you 
account for this? Why. is there fear of a gold 
shortage? What stand is France taking? Why? 

Geneva. What is being done with reference 
to Briand’s scheme for a “United States of 
Europe”’? 

What is the “Polish Corridor’? What is the 
cause of the recent reign of terror there? What 
are Germany’s demands in this connection? What 
is Poland’s answer? ho will support Poland? 
Why? What factors may cause some sort of 
solution ? 

Liberia. Locate Liberia, Find out the char- 
acteristics of the present natives. When and 
how was this country founded? How is it 
governed? What has been found existing here 
that is inconsistent with the country’s name an: 
purpose? What action has our government tak- 
en? Why is the U. S. interested. 


VI. Domestic Affairs 


The Wickersham Report. What was the pur- 
pose of the Wickersham Commission? Name as 
many members of the commission, as you can, 
and tell why each was qualified to serve. 

After each of the following items write ‘“‘op- 
posed” or “favored” as you think, from your 
knowledge of their report, the final official Wick- 
ersham Report opposed or favored. 

(1) Restoration of the legalized saloon. 

(2) State or Federal government to engage 

liquor business. 

Light wines and beer. 

Repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
Increase in number of agents. 
Modification of Volstead act. 
Independent denaturing plants. 

Padlock cases being made more effective. 


all members sign this report? Explain. 

members favored repeal of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment? Why? What did a majority 
favor as individuals? Why? How many, al- 
though not satisfied with the existing conditions, 
desire a further trial of the present laws? 

If the amendment should be changed, what 
wording does the report suggest? Explain how 
this differs from the present amendment? 

Just what does this report show as to the prohi- 
bition problems? What good may the report 
ave? 

Drought Relief. Where is there much need 
and suffering on account of the drought? What 
organization has been aiding in relieving the sit- 
uation? What new campaign has been instituted 
by_ this organization? 

What has Senator Robinson of Srtnmene rec- 
ommended? What is a “rider”? ou think 
such tactics are justifiable? When? hy was 
the matter put in the form of a rider? What 
problem does it put up to President Hoover? 

Jones-Cooper Bill. Review and report in class 
the main features of the Sheppard-Towner Law? 
Why has the Jones-Cooper Bill been introduced? 
Vho is Grace Abbott? What is her attitude 
toward this measure? Does the bill have popular 
support? Under which functions of government, 
protective, industrial, or social does this project 
come? 

-In what department is the Children’s Bureau? 
What is its purpose? ho is head of it? 
What change has been recommended? Why is 
this change opposed? What is your own opin- 
ion as to these reasons? 

Power and Tariff Commissions. What action 
did the Senate take on the three members of the 
Power Commission who released Messrs. Bon- 
ner, King, and Russell? Why? What affect 
has. th this action had? What possible good could 
it do? 


VII. Debate Argument. Do you agree with 
John Balchunis’ opinions about the educational 
values of debating? Do you feel he has effective- 
ly met the argument age coe against debating 
“as now conducted” & the . in the 
November 1 issue? hat other Negative argu- 
ments can you ‘suggest? 























THE SCHOLASTIC 
AWARDS 


The Cultural Olympics 
of the High Schools 


As the oldest and greatest national competition for 
high schools, The Scholastic Awards offer, above the 
material return, the honor of sharing in the most 


important array of talent open to American youth. 


Over 260 Prizes 
Amounting to More Than 
$4,500 


for 
Original Creative Work 
in 
Pictorial Arts Poetry 
Short Story Prints 


Metal Work 
Essay Textile Design 


Decorative Design 


Sculpture 
and 
Fourteen Other Groups of Competition in 


Literature and Art 


Closing Date for Entries, March 15, 1931. Winners 
published and announced in the Student-Written 


Number of The Scholastic, May 2, 1931. 


OPEN TO ALL HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


Write for free booklet containing full instructions and 


information 


The Scholastic Awards Editor 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 
LIBRARY 


A Five-Inch Book Shelf 


SAPLINGS: The anthology of the best prose 
and poetry submitted to The Scholastic Awards. 

A yearbook of the best writing done by high school 
students.- Published annually since 1926. $1.25 


per volume, postage free. Five volumes for $5.00. 


— THE ARTS: How to judge a play, 

a novel, a painting, a building, or a statue. 
A basis for the appreciation and enjoyment of the 
arts. Thirty-five cents; twenty cents for orders of 


ten or more. 


| ene OF AMERICA: An alignment of 

today’s most acute civic and social problems, 
with biographical sketches of the authors. Also 
charts, pictures, tables, and graphs. Each article is 
supplemented with a reading list and questions, 


Thirty-five cents; twenty cents for ten or mere. 


 seaeaneadeags DEBATES: Helpful briefs on 

important controversies. For students and 
teachers of the social sciences, public speaking, and 
debating. Additional reference and source material 
and general reading lists. Illustrated. Thirty-five 
cents; twenty-five cents in quantities of ten or 


more. 


OW TO USE YOUR LIBRARY: A manual 
of indispensable knowledge about the tools of 
study. As essential to advanced education as a 
knowledge of the alphabet. Twenty-five cents; 


twenty cents in quantities of ten or more. 


haan GLORY THAT WAS GREECE: History 


of the ancients that bears directly upon modern 


times. Based upon the studies of Wisconsin’s 
Experimental College, Professor Agard’s articles 
throw a critical light on today’s manners and morals. 
The foundation of a liberal education. Thirty-five 


cents; twenty-five cents for orders of ten or more. 


MAIL ORDERS 


The SCHOLASTIC 


Wabash Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

















PEANUTS 


Your 3¢ can buy 


NICKEL | 
LUNCH 


REG US PAT OPE 


aW hole Lunch! 


Chicken Salad on Bread ccaornsis, 40¢ 
1 bag PLANTERS. caorts 2s) 5¢ 


There is so much food value in peanuts that a Sc bag of Planters 
Salted. Peanuts contains more calories than a helping of chicken 
salad and 3 slices of white bread. 


But the chicken salad and bread would cost 40c at most res- 
taurants, while Planters Peanuts cost Sc. 


That’s why Planters Peanuts are called “The Nickel Lunch.” 


Here is concentrated food value packed in with concentrated good- 
ness, that keeps you trim and fit. First, only big Virginia Peanuts, 
top-notchers of the crop can bear the Planters Brand. Then, Plant- 
ers has learned ways to toast and roast those whopping peanuts so 
as to bring out the last atom of flavor . . . learned how to keep 
them fresh and crisp . . . learned how to blanch and salt them 
to a Queen’s taste. 


Be sure you are buying Planters Peanuts. Look for “Mr. Peanut” on 
the familiar glassine bag. 5c everywhere. ““The Nickel Lunch.” 


PLANTERS NUT & CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


SUFFOLK, VIRGINIA Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Toronto, Canada 


The largest selling Peanut bar. 
A rare mixture of selected 
choice peanuts and pure whole- 
some candy. Just packed full of 
goodness. Shown here about 
¥ actual size. 


Always look for the picture of 
Mr. Peanut—it is your guaran- 
tee of the finest peanut quality! 








